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Lectures and Essays. By Alfred Ainger. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THESE papers are a final instalment of 
Ainger’s literary remains. They consist 
of essays, mostly reprinted from Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and lectures, mostl 

delivered at the Royal Institution, though 
a few delivered elsewhere were published 
in periodicals by himself, and composed 
with a view to their ultimate appearance 
as essays. Some of them might have 
been withheld without precisely damaging 
the author’s reputation. Canon Beeching 
owns to editorial misgivings about the 
Royal Institution lectures, on the ground 
of style. But even the finished essays 
and lectures are not always free from a 
weakness of substance. Ainger’s best 
work (in these volumes, at least) is shown 
in those essays or lectures which give 
scope for study, knowledge, and clear 
good sense, rather than in those which 
demand subtlety of perception. The 
editor, whose business is not to disparage 
his wares, evinces discernment of this by 
concentrating his encomium on _ such 
things as the tracking of Lamb’s footsteps 
in Hertfordshire, or the three opening 
lectures on Shakspeare. 

The purely critical papers are seldom 
strong, and in the lectures already men- 
tioned are skimmed milk. The one called 
‘Euphuism: Past and Present’ is a 
typical instance: it shows memory and 
a general knowledge of literature, but is 
not original or otherwise important. Once, 





we think, Ainger steps aside from this 
safe and beaten track, in discussing the 
“euphuism ” of Matthew Arnold’s imi- 
tators, to have a fling at certain of their 
** betters ”’ whose style is marred by this 
“euphuism ” of culture: “The aim at 
giving better bread than ordinary men 
eat—to exhibit ‘ Distinction ’—is at the 
root of it all.” Then follows a description 
which irresistibly raises the Parliamentary 
cry of “Name!” and sets one answering 
it for oneself. Did Canon Ainger mean 
Stevenson ? Other names, of less wide 
renown, will suggest themselves, to which 
it would equally apply from the stand- 
point of those who love them not. But 
here is one implied doctrine which has at 
least boldness, if not definite originality. 
“ Distinction,” then is wrong? It would 
be easy to show, out of the author’s own 
mouth, that Shakspeare is full of the 
accursed thing. But we will not go so 
high. For we turn the page, and find 
the lecturer branding certain poetry 
** treating in a commonplace way certain 
interests intelligible to the ordinary intel- 
lect, reflecting in more or less facile blank 
verse sentiments and thoughts familiar 
to the uneducated.” So, after all, it 
seems that the supply of better bread than 
the ordinary man eats is not an illicit 
trade. At what point, then, does it 
become unlawful? The concession once 
made, where shall we draw the line ? 
Shall we amend the enactment thus: 
“It is wrong to give better bread than 
so-and-so and his friends eat”? We 
suspect that is about the state of the law. 
Though we would not own it, even to 
ourselves, that is for most of us the test 
of literary righteousness. To us the 
matter appears pretty clear in the abstract. 
If a man write a style too specialized, 
literate (or what word you will), for the 
average intelligent reader, he limits his 
audience. But he has a right to limit 
his audience if he please; and the ex- 
cluded have a British right to abuse him 
for it, which they will certainly exercise. 
He may, however, in a variety of ways, 
push such a style to exaggerations beyond 
the limits of good taste; and then he is 
wrong. But the wrong is not in the 
principle ; it is in the misuse of the prin- 
ciple. That is easy to state ; but whether 
a given writer’s style does or does not 
carry the principle beyond the bounds of 
taste may be no such easy matter to 
decide. And when John Bull is worried 
by a thing, his method is to fling it aside 
and curse it. That is why critics so often 
rid themselves of what vexes them by 
denouncing a principle en bloc. 

We have noticed this chance utterance 
at somewhat disproportionate length, 
because it seems to us typical: whenever 
Ainger propounds an idea of his own in 
the domain of critical principle, it is apt 
to be no less disputable (to use a mild 
term) than this which we have discussed. 
He seeks the ‘ Secret of Charm in Litera- 
ture ’—a secret so subtle that Coleridge, 
Hegel, or Lessing might have hesitated 
to make answer concerning it. But 
Ainger has no difficulty with an answer 
of comfortable simplicity: it is just 





human sympathy—‘ the ear that hears 
the ‘still, sad music of humanity’ and 
responds to it.” While you are asking 
yourself, amazedly, whether he can really 
have considered the facts in this matter, 
you find him naming poets in support of 
his solution ; and among them Keats and 
Shelley. Shelley! the most visionary 
and supra-mundane of poets, the very 
cry against whom is that he soars con- 
stantly in the blue, remote from all 
human sympathies! He is violently 
humanitarian, no doubt ; but the humani- 
tarian vein leads him to sentimental 
diffuseness or to rant. His real magic 
and his characteristic charm are as remote 
from mere humanity as poetry well na d 
be. Among his shorter poems, whic 
exhibit him compendiously, every lover 
of Shelley would allow as thoroughly 
representative ‘ The Cloud,’ the ‘ Skylark,” 
and ‘The Sensitive Plant.’ Yet what 
proportion of their lavishly beautiful 
fascination has to do with human sym- 
pathy or the “ music of humanity ” ? 
Rather, we should say, with the music 
of the spheres. One (perhaps the most 
exquisite) stanza in the ‘Skylark’ does 
rest on its human appeal—that which 
tells how “‘ Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought ”—and the 
other verses of the conclusion are dimmed 
with a human sigh. But the body of the 
poem is a train of imagery as aloof from 
humanity as a shooting star. Yet would 
Ainger have said there was not charm— 
and most typical charm—in that chain of 
lovely fancies ? Is it the human element 
that gives charm to Coleridge, Crashaw, 
Vaughan ? Of course there is a human 
element in Vaughan or even Coleridge ; 
but the peculiar charm and value lie in 
the added superhuman element. Indeed, 
it might be plausibly contended that such 
is the case in all poetry. Can one, in fact, 
allege a common source of charm at all 
for ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice ’ ? 

Criticism was not Ainger’s true forte, 
still less critical originality. Yet there 
are essays of this kind in which he is fairly 
successful—that on Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
‘Paolo and Francesca,’ for instance, or 
the more discursive paper on Tennyson’s 
death. But the essays or lectures in 
which he is really at home are those in 
which reading and good sense are a suffi- 
cient equipment. The literary pilgrimage 
among Lamb’s Hertfordshire haunts is 
full of pleasant interest, with its personal 
details of what we might call literary 
adventure, its associations illustrated by 
quotations which Ainger’s knowledge of 
Lamb enabled him happily and readily to 
make. In another way the discussion of 
Shakspeare’s schooldays in ‘ The Illiterate 
Peasant’ has interest, and value as a, 
common-sense protest against the absurd 
tradition that Shakspeare was actually a 
peasant, and an uneducated peasant, 
So with the papers on ‘ Nether Stowey ’ 
and ‘The Influence of Chaucer on his 
Successors.’ The short paper on Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Dejection’ has distinct value as 
proving it originally to have been ad- 
dressed to Wordsworth, not the “ Lady ” 
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of the Ode as we now have it (who, the 
reviewer does not doubt, was meant for 
Dorothy Wordsworth). Here clear sense 
and some research were alone needed. 
We are surprised, however, that Ainger 
should follow custom in calling Words- 
worth ‘“ poor”—the better to contrast 
his strength with Coleridge’s weakness. 
Wordsworth never was poor as his friend 
was; he was virtuously satisfied with 
Nature—and a modest competence, for 
which he had not to work. 


The best of these papers (save the 
personal and reminiscent one on Lamb 
in Hertfordshire) is, as Canon Beeching 
sees, the ‘Three Stages of Shakspeare’s 
Art.’ In these three lectures Ainger has his 
material before him, and brings together 
and examines facts and views prepared 
for him by others. His good sense has 
scope in discussing and sometimes modify- 
ing those views, revising their weak points. 
Nay, we must even commend a touch of 
originality in his perception that the poet’s 
blank verse matures and improves to the 
last ; whereas it is very generally held 
that the ultimate versification is a declen- 
sion from that of the middle period. He 
points out that if Shakspeare at one time 
was drawn by personal sympathy towards 
the sadder and darker problems of 
humanity, the cynicism often present in 
his characters did not affect his own 
treatment of such themes, which remained 
sane in its sympathy—contrary to Hallam’s 
view that the poet himself became misan- 
thropical. It is throughout an attrac- 
tive study, in which the scales are held 
with well-balanced judgment. But, 
except in the degree indicated, it puts 
forward no fresh idea. We notice that 
Ainger (perhaps awed by the high autho- 
rity of Mr. Swinburne) implicitly accepts 
the childlikeness of Shakspeare’s children, 
especially of Mamillius. Yet surely the 
great dramatist’s children are not child- 
like or natural. With Mamillius at their 
head, the quality which they persistently 
display is the artificial and precocious 
shrewdness which amuses unthinking 
elders in drawing-rooms, by its very in- 
appropriateness to their childish years. 
**Go to, you are a forward child,” is the 
sort of admiring reproof which his adults 
habitually bestow on his children. And 
it is deserved. One feels that less notice 
and more nursery would be excellently 
wholesome for them. Ainger’s ‘ Ethical 
Element in Shakspeare’ attracts us less. 
It is a verbose expansion of an original 
point put forth in one of Coventry Pat- 
more’s essays. With another writer we 
should have assumed ignorance of those 
little-known essays, and withheld the 
remark. But Ainger, it happens, in this 
very book reveals an attentive acquaint- 
ance with them. 








There are other things—such as the 
very pleasant gossiping paper on Sir 
George Rose, or that on ‘ The Art of Con- 
versation ’"—-which assist to make a book 
worth reading, despite its limitations. 
Had the Royal Institution lectures been 
omitted, our judgment might have been 
much more favourable. 
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The War of 1812. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
2 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


In one respect this work may be said to 
break new ground, even for Capt. Mahan. 
It is “‘ ad unguem factus, totus teres atque 
rotundus”; and to say that any other 
naval war has received equally thorough 
treatment would be to exaggerate. That 
it has been possible to reach finality— 
for we may safely assert that Capt. 
Mahan’s verdict will here be accepted as 
final—is due to two reasons: the com- 
parative brevity of the subject, and the 
wealth of the evidence which illustrates 
it. When diligence and judgment of the 
highest degree are brought to bear in 
such favourable conditions, it is not to be 
wondered at that the result should be 
as valuable to the man of affairs as it is 
interesting to the student of history. It 
is perhaps allowable to reflect how this 
book would have made James, as honest 
a chronicler as ever studied gazette, stare 
and gasp. James could see little but 
defeat in the war, and there were at that 
time no writers beyond the Atlantic who 
would have been willing, even if they had 
been able, to point out to him its true 
significance. Thus for very many years 
the history of the struggle was obscured, 
on the one hand by a not unnatural 
‘* spread-eagleism,”” and on the other by 
a somewhat exaggerated tendency to 
make excuses. This state of things con- 
tinued until some twenty years ago, when 
President Roosevelt published his dis- 
passionate study of the naval history of 
the war—a study which he has recently 
found occasion to furbish up somewhat, 
though without making any essential 
modification. It is doubly a matter for 
congratulation that prejudice had already 
been banished from the controversy, for 
in this way the field was clear for Capt. 
Mahan. There was no occasion to root 
out a crop of weeds, nor even to descend 
to details of material force or martial 
achievement, for this had already been 
done; but it remained to handle con- 
clusively the grand strategy of the war 
as a whole, and, still more, to examine its 
political relationship to the general history 
of its time. And Capt. Mahan’s book is 
complete because it succeeds not only in 
presenting the military history in its true 
perspective and in sufficient detail, but 
also in fitting the whole episode into 
its proper place in the history of modern 
nations. 

The inquiry into the causes of the 
war is exceptionally thorough. “ Every 
schoolboy knows” that it was due to 
the Orders in Council and to the claim 
to search American ships for British 
seamen. But the earlier of the famous 
Orders was issued in 1807, a date when, 
Capt. Mahan thinks, war was so far in- 
evitable that the United States ought to 
have been in a position to declare it :— 


* At a very early stage of the French 
Revolutionary Wars the United States 
should have obeyed Washington’s warnings 
to prepare for war, and to build a navy ; and 
....war should have been declared not later 
than 1807, when the news of Jens, and of 





Great Britain’s refusal to relinquish her 
practice of impressing from American ships, 
became known almost coincidently.” 
And this because the methods which Great 
Britain pursued were invasions of just 
rights, to which the United States should 
not have submitted, though to her they 
were advantageous, and did cause the 
Emperor’s downfall and her own deliver- 
ance. But the mischief, as Americans 
must needs have considered it, sprang 
from the tenure of the presidency by 
Jefferson and Madison during the critical 
years which should have been years of 
preparation. Neither President was dis- 
to acquiesce in the course to which 
England was driven by dire necessity, 
but neither was sufficiently gifted to see 
that even the most extreme commercial 
measures, even the strongest representa- 
tions known to diplomacy, could not 
avail an unarmed nation against an 
adversary who was already engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle. Just as arbitra- 
tion and international law alike fall to 
the ground when they threaten the exist- 
ence of a State, so, too, it is written that 
commercial war cannot, at the bidding of 
doctrinaires, be substituted for the stern 
clash of arms. Both Jefferson and Madi- 
son were men of the desk, both were un- 
conscious of the necessity of backing 
words with deeds, and to both alike Capt. 
Mahan applies Pompey’s retort to the 
Mamertines, “‘ Will you never have done 
with citing laws and privileges to men who 
wear swords?” He might with equal 
truth have quoted an even stronger 
phrase from a greater author than Plu- 
tarch about “ droning charms over sores 
that crave the knife.” 

Now that the course of events is pre- 
sented succinctly, now that their logical 
connexion and sequence are strongly 
emphasized, it is easy to see that the roots 
of the war spread deep down into the old 
colonial system, the legitimate offspring 
of the Navigation Act. Apart from any 
consideration of its effect in strengthen- 
ing the Royal Navy, it is indisputable 
that this Act had succeeded in enclosing 
the commerce of the Empire within a 
ring fence. The War of American Inde- 
pendence made a breach in this fence, 
and it was not unnatural that England 
should strive to repair the damage by 
seeking to maintain the system towards 
the United States after their independ- 
ence was gained; failing this method, 
which would again have reduced the 
United States to the position of a colony, 
it was inevitable that the States should 
be made to feel the weight of the measure. 

“Of this British commercial policy,” 

says Capt. Mahan, 
** Americans had not the slightest reason to 
complain. They had insisted on being 
independent, and it would be babyish to 
fret about the consequences when unpalat- 
able....It is very possible that the action 
of Great Britain at this time was stupid,.... 
but were the policy wise or foolish as regards 
herself, towards the Americans it was not & 
wrong, but an injury; and consequently 
what the newly independent people had to 
do was not to complain,” 


but to retaliate. 
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Though here he justifies the subsequent 
American policy which resulted in the 
Embargo and Non-Importation Act, it 
must not therefore be inferred that Capt. 
Mahan condemns the British view. He 
quotes, without endorsing it, Jefferson’s 
dictum that the way to prophesy what 
England would do “was to ascertain 
what she ought to do, and infer the con- 
trary” ; and he assuredly does not uphold 
the Jeffersonian theory that commercial 
retaliation can be a thing complete in 
itself. It has also to be remembered 
that, whatever may have been England’s 
interest during the years of peace which 
followed the independence—years during 
which the States seemed so weak that their 
unity was little more than a paper phrase 
—the great wars in which England was 
involved before the end of the century 
entirely altered the outlook. For the 
first time England was at war without 
the whole of the world’s commerce being, 
in effect, ranged under one or other of 
the belligerent flags; and this, too, at a 
period of great commercial development. 
By her industrial inventions England was 
setting the example to the world, and the 
result was making itself felt in a vastly 
increased commerce. Were the United 
States, in the new character of a neutral 
maritime nation, to reap the benefit of 
these conditions ? Never, while English 
statesmen could see that the strength of 
their country lay on the water—that her 
commerce was to her the breath of life. 

And so the commercial war followed, 
and with it the exercise of the much- 
resented claim to impress seamen from 
foreign ships. As to this latter difficulty, 
it is not necessary to say more than that 
Capt. Mahan treats the whole question 
with discretion and impartiality. Though 
the controversy is thorny, the facts and 
the principles are not obscure. But the 
commercial war was complex and wide- 
spread ; and at least one of its immediate 
results must be taken into account. This 
was the additional wealth which, even 
as things were, the growing commerce of 
the world brought to the Americans. 
With their position thus strengthened, 
the unity began at last to have real 
existence, and the treasury of the navy 
to have money at its disposal. But this 
money, easily sufficient for the building 
of a squadron of ships of the line, was 
devoted to ends that would have com- 
mended themselves to our own “scientific ”’ 
economists, and some 35,000,000 dollars 
were wiped off the national debt between 
1801 and the outbreak of war. Com- 
menting on this reduction, Capt. Mahan 
quotes a Virginian Senator: “ This differ- 
ence has never been felt by society. It 
has produced no effect upon the common 
intercourse among men. For my part, 
I should never have known of the reduc- 
tion but for the annual Treasury report.” 
And Capt. Mahan grimly adds: “ Some- 
thing was learned about it, however, in 
the first year of the war, and the interest 
upon the savings was received at Detroit, 
on the Niagara frontier, in the Chesapeake 
and the Delaware.” 

The demonstration that the United 





States were caught between the hammer 
of the Napoleonic Decrees and the anvil 
of the Orders in Council, and that they 
were not.content to submit quietly, is 
both cogent and interesting; but to 
trace its bearing on modern conditions 
would lead us far beyond the limits of 
our space. We must, however, call atten- 
tion to one clause of the Berlin Decree, 
which runs, 

“This Decree shall be the fundamental law 
of the Empire until England has acknow- 
ledged that the rights of war are the same 
on land and on sea; that it [war] cannot 
be extended to any private property what- 
ever ”’ ; 

and to Capt. Mahan’s comment on it, in 
opposition to a modern school which 
would fain make war with showers of 
rose-leaves and confetti. ‘‘ The claim for 
private property,” he says, 

“involves a play upon words to the confu- 
sion of‘ ideas....Private property at a 
standstill is one thing. It is the unproduc- 
tive money in a stocking, hid in a closet. 
Property belonging to private individuals, 
but embarked in....commerce, is_ like 
money in circulation. It is the lifeblood of 
national prosperity, upon which war depends; 
and as such it is national in its employment, 
and only in ownership private. To stop 
such circulation is to sap national prosperity; 
and to sap prosperity, upon which war 
depends for its energy, is a measure as truly 
military as is killing the men whose arms 
maintain war in the field.” 

We have referred to the author’s belief 
that the war was inevitable, unless Britain 
could be induced to concede the points 
in dispute, and to his proof that the 
United States had neglected their chance 
of attaining this end by their neglect to 
provide that most powerful of diplomatic 
agents, a squadron of line-of-battle ships. 
After Jena, when Napoleon’s grip on the 
Continent was at its tightest, when Eng- 
land alone stood up firmly against him, 
a small addition to the forces of the enemy 
would have inclined the balance against 
her. The Americans might have had at 
least a dozen ships of the line; and had 
they been thus ready for effective inter- 
vention, the mere threat would probably, 
in the author’s opinion, have been suffi- 
cient. As it was, they were tied to in- 
activity by their naval weakness, and 
England had learnt their secret ; so they 
struggled on, fighting a commercial war, 
imposing restrictions which harmed their 
own trade even more than the English— 
restrictions which at length combined 
with the obnoxious right of search to 
rouse such bitter feeling throughout the 
country that war could no longer be 
avoided. It was the misfortune of Ame- 
rica that when it came, it came too late 
to hold out prospects of success. The 
French were on the point of being driven 
out of Spain; Napoleon was already 
embarked in the Russian adventure which 
was to prove his ruin; and thus the 
United States, which, even till the declara- 
tion of war, had refused to add to their 
naval force, were left very shortly to face 
England alone. 

The result could never be in doubt, and 
it is in keeping with the eternal irony of 
things that the disastrous war which 








followed has been looked back upon by 
successive generations of Americans as a 
glorious episode in their national history. 
It was, on the contrary, a period of great 
distress and humiliation, and deservedly 
so. While giving full credit to the excel- 
lence of both officers and men of the 
American navy, Capt. Mahan never lets 
us lose sight of the fact that it was 
unequal to its work. He quotes a con- 
temporary, ‘“‘a_ distinguished naval 
officer,” as writing :— 

*“No sooner had the enemy blockaded 
our harbours, and extended his line of 
cruisers from Maine to Georgia, than both 
foreign and domestic commerce came at 
once to be reduced to a deplorable state of 
stagnation; producing the utter ruin of 
many respectable merchants, as well as of a 
great multitude besides, connected with 
them in their mercantile pursuits ”’ ; 
and, after enumerating the various ways 
in which the pressure was felt, the writer 
adds :— 

“The coasting trade, that most valuable 
appendage to an extensive mercantile estab- 
lishment in the United States, was entirely 
annihilated.” 

Again, the insults to the coast depended 
solely on the discretion of the victor, and 
in the end the United States made peace, 
virtually upon England’s terms. The 
Orders in Council were indeed repealed, 
but before the war was really begun ; and 
the right of search was never abandoned. 

The strategy of the war is treated not 
only in its naval aspect, but also as a 
whole, and Capt. Mahan shows how the 
United States were acting on the defensive 
on the seaboard, and on the offensive on 
the Canadian frontier. Here, too, lack of 
preparation had to be vaid for ; inability 
to grasp the fundamental strategic fact 
that the British left, resting on the sea 
at Quebec, was the true objective, com- 
bined with ‘‘demagogic prejudice in 
favour of untrained patriotism ” to ensure 
the failure, or the comparative failure, 
of the Lakes campaigns down to the end 
of 1813. In the following year the lesson 
had been learnt that, as the author puts 
it, a tree is cut down by striking at the 
trunk, not by lopping off the branches ; 
and, in addition, soldiers had been evolved 
out of the pristine mobs of raw militiamen. 
The successful naval battle on Lake 
Champlain was not unique, for there was 
good and intelligent work done in the 
year before, especially on Lake Erie ; but 
sound strategy gave Macdonough’s battle 
its full effect, and the result of the later 
joint operations was that in the negotia- 
tions for a peace England was not in a 
position to insist upon what was euphe- 
mistically termed ‘“‘a rectification of 
frontier.” 

Of the seaboard operations and ocean 
warfare we have said nothing. Not that 
Capt. Mahan is less interesting here, but 
that less remained to be said. Each 
naval action is examined in detail, and 
the work of the privateers is fully illus- 
trated ; but the material is so well known 
that there were few secrets to tell. There 
is, however, much important comment on 
the strategy of the campaign on the ocean, 
and, as a war of commercial destruc- 
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tion is still a possibility, these pages 
deserve careful study. Even as to the 
type of cruiser which this manner of war 
demands the lesson is by no means obso- 
lete, and no stronger argument in favour 
of massed force in a war against commerce 
could be adduced than the effect of 
Rodgers’s offshore cruise in June and 
July, 1812. 

We must not conclude without calling 
attention to the illustrations, which are 
numerous. The maps and plans are 
excellent and most instructive; the 

ortraits, especially those of Jefferson, 

adison, and Perry, are extremely inter- 
esting; but the imaginative pictures, 
drawn originally for Scribner's Magazine, 
might with advantage be omitted in 
subsequent editions. 








A Modern Symposium. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Brimley Johnson & Ince.) 


Tuts little volume ought to be welcome 
to all lovers of prose and to all students 
of modern civilization. As regards form, 
it suggests comparison with the author’s 
dialogue ‘ The Idea of Good’; as regards 
subject-matter, with the more famous 
‘Letters of John Chinaman’; yet the 
symposium is neither a dialogue nor a 
diatribe. It is a collection of imaginary 
speeches on the principles that should 
guide the modern statesman, and leans 
to no particular side. The speeches are 
put into the mouths of a number of 
individualities, who are made to represent 
with uncommon success very various 
t of temperament — the aristocrat, 
the Liberal, the Conservative, the 
Socialist, the Anarchist, the poet, the 
Christian, and so forth. Some of them 
are clearly suggested by well-known cha- 
racters. In the rhetoric of the Liberal 
leader Remenham it is easy to discern 
the full-blooded earnestness of Gladstone ; 
and in the sarcasm of the Jew Mendoza, 
closing with the curious lapse into mysti- 
cism, and a melodramatic offer of his 
hand to his rival, it is idle to deny that 
some at least of the characteristics of 
Disraeli find emphatic expression. All the 
speakers are endowed with that lucidity 
of diction, and those touches of wit and 
poetic imagination, which we have learnt 
to expect in Mr. Dickinson’s writing. 
We quote two passages which illustrate 
this. The poet, who complains, some- 
what like Matthew Arnold in his famous 
description of a social science congress, 
of the evil “of taking all the value out 
of the past and present in order to put it 
into the future,” goes on as follows :— 

“* Of course the things really are bad that 
you say are bad. But they ’re so good as 
well! I mean—well, the other day I read 
one of those dreadful articles—at least, of 
course they’re very useful, I suppose— 
about the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. Well, then I took a ride in the 
country, and saw it all in its setting and 
complete, with everything the article had 
left out ; and it wasn’t so bad after all. I 
don’t mean to say it was all good either, 
but it was just wonderful. There were 
great horses with shaggy fetlocks resting in 





m fields, and cattle wading in shallow 
fords, and streams fri with willows, and 
little cheeping birds among the reeds, and 
larks, and cuckoos, and thrushes. And 
there were orchards white with blossom, 
and little gardens in the sun, and shadows 
of clouds brushing over the plain. And the 
much discussed labourer was in the midst 
of all this. And he really wasn’t an in- 
carnate grievance! He was thinking about 
his horses or his bread and cheese, or his 
children squalling in the road, or his pig 
and his cocks and hens. Of course I don’t 
suppose he knew how beautiful everything 
was; but I’m sure he had a sort of com- 
fortable feeling of being a part of it all, of 
being somehow all right.” 

The beauty of this passage is, we think, 
apparent. 

Here is another and a very different 
extract from the speech of Martin, the 
Anarchist :— 

“The history of the _—_—_ of the State, 
of public authority and compulsion, is the 
history of the decline from Florence and 
Nuremberg to London and New York. As 
the power of the State grows the energy of 
the spirit dwindles ; and if ever the activity 
of the State should extend through and 
through to every department of life, the 
universal ease and comfort which may be 
thus disseminated throughout society will 
have been purchased dearly at the price of 
the soul. The denizens of that city will be 
fed, housed, and clothed to perfection ; only 
—and it is a serious drawback—only they 
will be dead.” 


It is impossible, without more ample 
quotation, to do justice tothe security 
and ease, the lightness and penetration 
combined, of Mr. Dickinson. The book 
is as charming as it is suggestive. In 
its author we have one of the few living 
Englishmen who can really write prose. 
There is none of the affectation of the 
“stylist” here. It is “prose of the 
centre,” limpid, natural, musical. The 
excessive influence of French models, the 
exotic elaboration of Pater, the artificial 
daintiness of estheticism, for once are 
absent. 

As to the matter of the book we have 
perhaps said nearly enough. But there 
is one passage which stands out for origin- 
ality and force, the analysis of the Ame- 
rican mind. Civilization is really a state 
of mind, and it is Mr. Dickinson’s merit 
that he has recognized this, and so dis- 
cerns the true differentia of Americanism, 
and of all purely Western ideals. ‘ For 
what America is, that Europe is becom- 
ing.” It was, indeed, one of the many 
signs of the extraordinary genius of that 
strange combination of the seer and the 
cynic, Benjamin Disraeli, that he discerned 
more than fifty years back the tendencies 
of the mechanical age, and pointed out 
in ‘Coningsby,’ and more definitely in 
‘ Tancred,’ the dangers incident to Europe, 
which “talked of progress because, by 
the ingenious manipulation of a few 
mechanical contrivances, she had estab- 
lished a society which has mistaken 
comfort for civilization.”’ In essence, 


the speech of Ellis, the journalist, is 
only a development of the same notion, 
but a development of such force and 
insight that it ought to compel the atten- 
tion even of those persons for whom the 





mechanical millennium suggested by 
some writers seems the ideal, or at least 
satisfying. We do not mean that Mr. 
Wells believes this himself, but we think 
that the society described in such books as 
‘When the Sleeper Wakes’ is a society in 
which the latent ideals of America, as dis- 
cerned by Ellis, have worked themselves 
out to an external perfection. We can but 
quote a few phrases here and there, which 
illustrate the imaginary speaker’s view 
that the one object of Americans is rapidity 
of life. To this, it is contended, they have 
sacrificed, and will sacrifice increasingly, 
every kind of disinterested passion : reli- 
gion, art, love, and even science, except 
so far as it has a purely practical object. 


“Thanks to Europe, America has never 
been powerless in the face of Nature; 
therefore has never felt Fear; there- 
fore has never known Reverence; there- 
fore never experienced Religion....A nation 
which knew what religion was in the 
European sense; whose roots were struck 
in the soil of spiritual combat, of tempta- 
tions in haunted forests or desert sands by 
the Nile, of midnight risings, scourgings of 
the flesh, and vigils in vast cathedrals, and 
the miracle of the Host solemnly veiled in a 
glory of painted light—such a nation would 
never have accepted Christian science as a 
religion. Nc! Religion in America is a 
parasite without roots. The questions that 
have occupied Europe, from the dawn of 
her history, for which she has fought more 
fiercely than for empire or liberty, for which 
she has fasted in deserts, agonized in cells, 
suffered on the cross and at the stake, for 
which she has sacrificed health, wealth, 
ease, intelligence, life....for the American 
people simply do not exist. They are 
as inaccessible, as impossible to them as 
the sphere to the dwellers in Flatland.... 
Their religion, if they have one, is what I 
believe they call ‘ healthy-mindedness.’ ”’ 


So with art and literature. They are 
to the imaginary speaker inconceivable in 
America, 


“for the spirit of Art is disinterested con- 
templation, while that of America is cupid- 
ous acquisition....The Future is for them 
the kingdom of elevators, of telephones, of 
motor-cars, of flying-machines. Let them 
not idly hark back, misled by effete tradi- 
tions, to the old European dream of the 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ EHzacudent alii, let 
them say, for Europe, Letters, and Art ; 
tu regere argento populos, Morgane, memento, 
let America rule the world by Syndicates and 
Trusts. For such is her true destiny ; and 
that she conceives it to be such is evidenced 
by the determination with which she has 
suppressed all irrelevant activities.” 


Their whole purpose in life is acceleration : 


“To be always moving, and always 
moving faster, that they think is the beatific 
life....If they are asked by Europeans, as 
they sometimes are, What is the point of 
going so fast? their only feeling is one of 
genuine astonishment. Why, they reply, 
you go fast. And what more can he said ? 
Hence their contempt for the leisure so 
much valued by Europeans. Leisuve they 
feel to be a kind of standing still, tie un- 
pardonable sin.”’ 


The speaker goes on to lament the 
assimilation of all the Western world to 
this one type :— 

“True, says the man of the Future; we 


have no religion, literature, or art; we don’t 
know whence we come, nor whither we go ; 
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but, what is more important, we don’t care. 
What we do know is that we are moving 
faster than any one ever moved before ; and 
that there is every chance of our moving 
faster and faster. The principle of the 
Universe is acceleration, and we are its 
exponents; and if we cannot answer 
ultimate questions, that is the less to be 
regretted in that a few centuries hence there 
will be nobody left to ask them.” 
Finally, the speaker rejoices that 
**his friends are Socrates and Plato, Dante, 
Michael Angelo, and Goethe, rather than 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Pierpont Morgan. I 
rejoice that I belong to an effete country, 
and that I sit at table with almost the last 
representatives of the culture, the learning, 
and the ideals of centuries of civilization.” 
The speaker describes, perhaps with 
accuracy, tendencies undoubtedly existing, 
but his tone is for us too pessimistic, and 
many will think that he has overstated 
his case absurdly. The speech of the man 
of science which precedes that of Ellis 
in the symposium expresses the opposite 
standpoint, and thus preserves the balance. 
If the older scheme of values corresponds, 
as we believe it does, to permanent ele- 
ments in human nature, a society con- 
stituted without them cannot have within 
it the power of duration. Already there 
are signs of reaction. Nor would it sur- 
prise us if the twentieth century were to 
witness marvels of human passion and 
mysticism on a par with its undoubted 
certainty of progress in mechanism. It 
may well be that the age of which we are 
as yet but on the threshold will hold its 
rank in history less for the evolution of 
future Carnegies and Edisons than for 
some hero, who shall repeat in fresh 
forms something of the work of a Francis 
of Assisi, and be one more witness to the 
undying romance of the human soul. 








Scarabs. By Percy E. Newberry. 
stable & Co.) 


Aw authoritative book on scarabs was 
much needed. After the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie’s ‘ Essay on Scarabs,’ written at a 
time when Egyptology was neither so 
popular nor so well equipped as at the 
present day, nothing of importance on 
the subject appeared till Prof. Petrie’s 
‘Historical Scarabs,’ which dealt only 
with a few objects made for kings and other 
great personages, and chosen to illustrate 
the author’s own theories of Egyptian 
history. Then came Mr. George Fraser’s 
* Catalogue,’ describing with much good 
judgment, but with equal brevity, the 
five hundred or so rare scarabs in his own 
collection ; and Mr. John Ward’s ‘ Sacred 
Beetle,’ dealing, with greater garrulity, 
with about the same number of good, bad, 
and indifferent examples in his. Both 
these books contain, by way of preface, a 
dissertation on scarabs generally; but 
Mr. Fraser’s was too compressed to be of 
much service to the student, while Mr. 
Ward cannot, and does not, yet claim to 
be a qualified teacher of Egyptology. 
Hence Mr. Newberry, whose practical 
knowledge of the Egyptian language 
surpasses that of most of his colleagues, 


(Con- 





and who has conducted explorations in 
Egypt for the last twenty years, found, 
on coming to his task, an almost unworked 
field. Let us hasten to add that he 
cultivates it admirably. 

He clears the ground, in the first place, 
by showing, as Dr. Birch asserted long 
ago, that the scarab was in its inception 
nothing but a seal. It is true that it 
often appears as an amulet, and that in 
that capacity it was later, like most 
things in Egypt, pressed into the service 
of the dead. But primitive folk have in 
all ages regarded knots, seals, and other 
means of preserving inviolate things like 
doors and documents, as having a magical 
efficacy, and there is thus no inconsist- 
ency in concluding that the scarab was a 
seal before it became an amulet. That 
the same ideas were current in early Baby- 
lonia is also likely enough, and Mr. New- 
berry is therefore probably justified when 
he speaks of the use of the cylinder seal 
as arguing a connexion between the civili- 
zations of Western Asia and Egypt. But 
it is surprising to learn from him that 
these cylinder seals, which have lately 
been much in evidence among the relics 
of the earliest Egyptian dynasties, con- 
tinued in general use down to the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, when they yielded, 
as he says, to “the more convenient ”’ 
scarab, but were yet made in a desultory 
sort of way as late as the Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty. It is by no means improbable, 
too, that for some time the use of scarabs 
as seals was confined to the fair sex, who 
found them serviceable as a means of pro- 
tection for wine-jars and other domestic 
stores. This is borne out by Mr.Newberry’s 
assertion from his own experience that 
when a scarab seal is found in a grave, 
the grave is nearly always that of a female. 
Whether he is right in declaring that the 
modern wedding-ring finds its origin in 
“the custom of: the man presenting his 
wife, on her marriage, with a seal, which 
she was to use for sealing up her stores of 
provisions, &c.,” is, however, another 
question. But it may be noticed that 
Mr. Newberry will have nothing to do 
with the theory that scarabs were ever 
used as money. As for the other notion, 
that they formed at some late period 
the badge of adherence to the ancient 
religion of Egypt, he does not even 
mention it. 

With regard to the period when scarabs 
were in general use, he gives us one from 
the tomb of Tehuti-nekht, ha prince, or, 
as he translates it, “‘ Mayor,” under 
Usertsen I. and Amenemhat II., which 
he declares to be the oldest absolutely 
dated scarab in existence. As, also, the 
latest example that he supplies is dated 
in the Twenty-Eighth Dynasty, we may 
conclude that Mr. Newberry would confine 
their use to the sixteen dynasties included 
in these dates, and that, like most modern 
Egyptologists, he would reject as forgeries, 
or, at any rate, as isolated and very rare 
survivals, all scarabs purporting to be 
made in Ptolemaic or Roman times. 
That there are many in existence bearing 
the names of Menes, Khufu or Cheops, 
Khafra, and many other celebrated kings 





of the First, Fourth, and other dynasties, 
is true enough; but he gives excellent 
reasons for supposing that these were all 
manufactured a long time after the kings 
they celebrate, and, as Prof. Petrie admits 
that this was the case in certain instances, 
it follows that only very slight reliance 
can be placed on scarabs generally as a 
means of dating. On the other hand, Mr. 
Newberry affords information that should 
be most useful to collectors as to the 
different glazes that were used in making 
scarabs at different periods, and as to the 
variations that from time to time appear 
in the anatomical details of the animal 
represented. As to the materials of which 
they were generally made, he is clear that 
hard stones, such as obsidian, quartz, and 
jasper, were originally employed, although 
in the earliest times the stone, instead 
of being itself engraved, served merely as 
a base for a gold plate upon which the 
inscription was incised. Precious stones, 
such as carnelian, lapis lazuli, and tur- 
quoise, were also employed from the first ; 
while from the Eighteenth Dynasty gold, 
silver, and bronze, though very rare, and 
glass and pottery, begin to appear. 
The majority of scarabs are of steatite, 
and are generally covered with glaze of 
different colours. In all these matters 
Mr. Newberry’s experience makes him 
the safest of guides, and he will have 
none of Prof. Petrie’s theory that the 
spiral pattern originated in the Nile Valley, 
or that its primary use was the decoration 
of scarabs. 

To come to the objects themselves, 
there are in the present volume forty- 
four plates containing examples of up- 
wards of twelve hundred scarabs. All 
these are drawn by Mr. Newberry himself, 
which is a guarantee at once of the excel- 
lence of the representation and of its 
accuracy. They are from different public 
and private collections in Europe, Africa, 
and America, including some hitherto 
unfamiliar .even by name, such as the 
Chateau Borelly Museum at Marseilles, 
Mr. Chauncey Murch’s collection at Cairo, 
and that of Mr. Piers at New York. But 
it is a pity that Mr. Newberry has given 
us no hint of the principle on which his 
specimens were chosen. Some—such as the 
wild cattle scarab of Amen-hetep III.— 
have figured in earlier publications, but 
most are new, and it is much to be wished 
that Mr. Newberry or some other com- 
petent scholar would give us a corpus of 
scarabs, which would not only be of the 
greatest use to the student, but would 
also form a check upon the unbridled 
imagination of dealers in antiquities. 
That Mr. Newberry’s book supplies already 
the nucleus of such a work can be seen 
from the names of the Twelfth Dynasty 
persons (most of them undistinguished 
enough) found upon the magic ivory 
wands or phylacteries which have of late 
received some attention. All these names, 
except one, are found repeatedly among 
the scarabs in Mr. Newberry’s plates, and 
the fact is eloquent of the wide sweep 
with which his net has been thrown. 

We have noted a few faults, some of 
which might easily be amended in future 
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impressions. We do not agree with Mr. 
Newberry that King Narmer is “the 
predecessor of Mena,” that King Zer was 
** Mena’s successor,” or that Aha is “ the 
Horus-name of Menes, the founder of the 
First Egyptian Dynasty.” Both the first 
two identifications depend upon the third, 
and this last has no other support than 
the broken ivory tablet unearthed by 
M. de Morgan at Negadah, which no one 
has yet succeeded in reading, but which 
bears a sign which may possibly be twisted 
into a representation of the men sign 
forming part of Menes’s name. The 
identification is rejected by several lead- 
ing Egyptologists, and we think that 
in a book not expressly addressed to the 
learned, the reader should be warned of 
the fact. Mr. Newberry also translates 
the Movoyevys of Horapollo as “ only 
begotten.” In this he sins in good com- 
pany, but, as in the passage referred to it 
is applied to the scarabeus beetle itself, 
it is plain that here it can only have its 
common meaning of “‘ unique.” In writing 
“type parlant, ‘figured speech,’” Mr. 
Newberry is probably referring to the 
punning or “canting” designs known to 
heralds as “‘ armes parlantes.”” This may 
be mere infelicity of diction, but we have 
noticed several bad misprints, among 
which we may mention “ valliance ” for 
valiance, *““Karém” for Harim, “ cura 
anulis”’ for curator (?) anuli. While figs. 
14 and 16 on pl. iv. are interchanged, 
oxdpaBos, cxapdBeos, and odpaywrys are 
all wrongly accented. But these are small 
faults, and, looking at the work as a 
whole, we may congratulate the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, at whose expense it 
is apparently published, upon a work 
which will probably become a classic, and 
may, we hope, have successors. The 
three indexes of ‘ Personal Names,’ ‘ Titles,’ 
and * Royal Names’ make it easy to con- 
sult, and the whereabouts of the monu- 
ments depicted is in every case clearly 
marked. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Traffic. By E. Temple Thurston. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 


Mr. TuurRston’s novel is rather a tractate 
than a story, and it would appear that his 
zeal as a pamphleteer has overpowered 
his art as a writer of fiction. Here, as in 
his last book, the work is very crude, and 
yet has in it the smouldering possibilities 
of tragedy. As before, his tale hinges on 
the action and influences of the Roman 
Catholic Church on human nature, and so 
far as his theme is controversial we may 
not criticize him in these columns. The 
heroine, who is on the whole excellently 
drawn, is forced into an abominable 
marriage, leaves her husband, and is con- 
fronted with a real passion later. Between 
her and the realization of this stands the 
Roman Catholic denial of divorce. In 
the issue she drifts down and down, until 
we find her frequenting the promenades 
of a music hall. Obviously Mr. Thurston’s 
design is to demonstrate that the refusal 
of divorce may logically end in physical 





and moral degradation. It remains for 
the reader to say if he has proved his point. 
Our concern is with the book as a work of 
art; and here we find it, as we have said, 
too crude and melodramatic. Characters 
move under a lurid sky towards predes- 
tinate doom. And the culmination is so 
clumsily managed as to be “ bathetic.” 
Yet the writing is vigorous, and the expo- 
sition courageous, and the book is better 
in parts than as a whole. Mr. Thurston’s 
views on the Irish are interesting, and 
sometimes epigrammatic, as—‘* Death and 
emigration are the two great incidents of 
life in Ireland. Marriage is a small 
matter compared with these.” Perhaps, 
then, it was by reason of her English blood 
that the heroine found marriage so for- 
tuitously tragic. 





The High Toby. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Methuen & Co.) 


TuIs series of stories recounts the further 
fortunes of Dick Ryder, who as “ Galloping 
Dick ” was introduced to book-readers in 
1895. The “ High Toby” is robbing on 
horseback, and Ryder is a superior expo- 
nent of his craft, with a wonderful eye 
for beauty in distress. He is as incurably 
romantic, indeed, as the stuff of his adven- 
tures is —high-hearted, generous, indiffe- 
rent to worldly gains. He indulges with 
ease and fluency in the “ big bow-wow,” 
to use Scott’s phrase. No highwayman 
was ever so successful or so accomplished, 
even at a time when the Court was witty 
and blood ran faster than now. Mr. 
Watson dates his period by introducing 
Judge Jeffreys, whom Dick outwits by 
feigning a political mission. But much 
as our author would have us believe, we 
are fairly carried away by the illusion of 
high-flavoured language and high-pitched 
impudence presented to us. Here is the 
charm of dark roads, bright moons, and 
the chance which makes adventure. No 
one else could do the thing so well, or with 
such verve. No one else, well over one 
series, would, we think, have the matter 
or the spirit for a second. Mr. Watson’s 
stories have the elements of popularity 
without showing traces of that slovenli- 
ness of diction and that limited outlook 
which seem essential for success in English 
fiction. 





A Dazzling Reprobate. By W. R. H. 
Trowbridge. (Fisher Unwin.) 


TuHE hero of Mr. Trowbridge’s novel is a 
highly gilded youth, described as “a 
human exotic, one of those beautiful tares 
that are cultivated in the parterres of 
society.” Clanrebel, familiarly known as 
Esau, has the profile, and possibly some 
of the habits, of an ancient Greek of the 
decadent period, and a past of such a 
nature that he grovels on the floor in 
anguish when he thinks his valet has dis- 
covered it. The past never is discovered, 


however, and Esau retains to the end his 
brilliant and fascinating personality, with 
a great power of arousing affection in 
contemporaries of his own sex, while his 
cynicism is accounted to him as an addi- 





tional and pathetic charm. Mlle. de 
Rouvry, to whom he refers as his “ scarlet 
emotion,” very sensibly prefers his some- 
time friend the ‘“ Regenerate,” whose 
history is at least no secret ; but Lothair, 
the young French count, who comes to 
London to study the ways of the British 
aristocracy, and who passes through a 
kaleidoscopic series of artificial scenes, 
remains faithful to his belief in Esau. The 
book, which is probably intended for a 
satire upon a certain section of “ High 
Life,” which talks in epigram and mistakes 
cheap cynicism for wit, has a certain 
cleverness, but no quality that is convinc- 


ing. haces 
The Sea Maid. By Ronald Macdonald. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE situation of the Very Rev. Archibald 
Prowdeflesche, Dean of Beckminster, and 
his wife, who are shipwrecked in mid- 
ocean and cast ashore on a coral island, 
where they remain for twenty years, is 
one which gives ample scope for Mr. 
Macdonald’s pleasing sense of humour. 
This is especially the case when the 
castaways are joined by a large party 
from a ship which has been marooned at 
an easy distance, the passengers and 
many of the crew being sent comfortably 
ashore in boats. Amongst the former is 
Lord Ormsroode, masquerading for his 
own purposes under the name of a fellow- 
passenger, who is only too pleased to 
assume the role of a peer. Hence in- 
evitable complications ensue, since Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche, a thorough Mrs. Prowdy, 
deprived for twenty years of her social 
and ecclesiastical rights, is determined 
that the lovely daughter born to her in 
exile shall marry the sham lord, whilst 
Polynesia, listening to the voice of nature, 
sets her affections on the real lord. One 
of the best scenes is where the Dean, who 
is a gentleman as well as a most muscular 
Christian, yields none the less to the 
temptation to steal some theatrical de- 
canal garments from the luggage of a 
passenger, thereby arousing the indignant 
jealousy of his wife, who cannot be so 
suitably clothed. 


Irresponsible Kitty. By Curtis Yorke. 


(John Long.) 


IRRESPONSIBLE Kitty’s dying mother 
gave her as a sacred charge to her respon- 
sible sister Winifred, and she lived merrily 
throughout her scaramouch childhood and 
flirting girlhood, calling the tune or stop- 
ping it as she pleased, while Winifred 
paid the piper. This, when both girls were 
unattached, was unfair to only one of 
them, and that one did not complain ; 
but when Winifred married Sir Basil 
Derrick, a jealous man with an explosive 
temper, matters promised to become very 
complicated. Husbands are apt to be 
ill-treated by loving wives in novels of 
the day, and Curtis Yorke is no exception 
to the rule. Winifred, after a few search- 
ings of heart, consents to pass off on her 
husband, returning from Australia after 
some months’ absence, the offspring of 
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Kitty’s secret marriage as their own child, 
and is stagily offended and unforgiving 
when her husband takes literally her 
answer of silence to his question, “‘ Is he 
...-my child?” The end is -reconcilia- 
tion, as the hardened novel-reader expects, 
and the whole thing is as false to life as it 
can be. Given a minx like Kitty and a 
fool like Winifred, tragedy is inevitable ; 
but the author does not believe in her 
own characters enough to avoid the con- 
ventional happy ending. 





The Hatanee. 
Murray.) 


Burma, the land of light hearts and 
smiling faces, has another side to show. 
It is a land also of Nats and ghouls, 
Thayay and “ midnight-hatchets ” ; but 
worst of all is the Hatanee, the Burmese 
variant of the widespread superstition 
ef the werewolf. The Hatanee, how- 
ever, differs from the type of her tribe. 
The Burmese shape-changer is oftenest a 
woman, an interesting racial point of 
difference from the type and point of 
approach to the fox-woman of Japanese 
folk-lore, and leaves upon soft ground the 
mark of a foot neither all human nor all 
bestial, a half-pug :-— 

“We do not know which woman it is; 
she herself does not know, for it is when she 
is sleeping that the Thing within her bids 
her rise up. Still sleeping, she goes out into 
the night quietly, on tiptoe, and as she walks 
her body turns into a tiger. Her footsteps 
change: at first they are woman’s feet ; 
then half woman, half tiger. She creeps 
from house to house till she finds one where 
a person sleeps alone, without companions. 
...-In the morning she is once again a 
woman, and knows nothing of what took 
place ; but in that house there lies the body 
of a man, with the tears of claws and teeth.” 


The story hinges upon the recorded 
instance of the murder of a woman by 
her fellow - villagers for just such a 
crime of shape-changing, though Mr. 
Eggar has spared us_ the _horrider 
tragedy by giving a male victim to 
Fate, and flinging a choice morsel to 
the God of Irony by making the mur- 
derous Thing-that-walks-by-Night a white 
man and a mission teacher, inspired by 
lust of gold. The love of Ba Saw and the 
pagoda-slave whom he steals away for 
his wife, and who is the suspected Hatanee, 
is well done, and the book makes the 
reader ask for more. 


By Arthur Eggar. (John 








BOOKS AT AUCTION. 


Auction Prices of Books. Edited by 
Luther §S. Livingston. Vol. IV. (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co.; London, Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Livingston is to be sincerely 
congratulated on the successful accomplish- 
ment of a task before which even the stoutest 
bibliographical heart might have quailed. 
To cope with a solid mass of 200,000 book 
records required no small amount of courage, 
and the skill with which the compiler has 
manipulated this material is truly remarkable. 
it is obvious that to compress the contents 
of nearly thirty volumes of the English and 
American ‘ Book-Prices Current’ into four 





a@ severe process of reduction would be 
necessary, and we may at once admit 
that Mr. Livingston has done this with 
every reasonable care and with success. In 
the case of many rare books, notes and 
annotations are not necessary in sale cata- 
logues, partly because bibliographical details 
are to be found in special bibliographies, and 
partly because a book bears its own prima 
facie evidence of being perfect or otherwise ; 
and if a collector is not sufficiently 
enthusiastic to collate his purchases before 
placing them on his shelves, he has but a 
poor idea of his own responsibilities as a 
bibliophile. But there are instances in 
which bibliographical details of some sort 
are essential in an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
not merely to serve as a guide to the pur- 
chaser, but also to indicate why one copy 
of a book should sell for a few pounds, whilst 
another of the same issue fetches five or ten 
times as much. So far as we have observed, 
Mr. Livingston has discriminated well 
between the two sections: the books which 
should be annotated and those which need 
not be; had he failed to do this, his com- 
pilation would have been not only of very 
little value for reference, but also misleading 
in the extreme. The earlier volumes of 
‘Book-Prices Current’ left much to be 
desired in the matter of bibliographical 
accuracy, and this fault is probably due to a 
great extent to the auction catalogues 
themselves ; but during the last decade or 
so it has been realized that “‘ minor” faults 
are of some consequence, and have to be 
pointed out for the protection of the vendor 
as well as for the guidance of the purchaser, 


Mr. Livingston’s concluding volume is the 
most important of all, Shakspeare occupying 
60 columns, Thackeray 21 columns, Tenny- 
son and Ruskin each about 16 columns, and 
Walter Scott nearly 20 columns; Anthony 
Trollope, on the other hand, has only two 
entries. The Shakspeare portion must re- 
main the most elaborate and exhaustive 
of its kind, until Mr. Edward B. Harris can 
be induced to publish his comprehensive 
tabulations of Shakspeare sales in London 
from the earliest book auction up to the be- 
ginning of the present year. Mr. Livingston 
has apparently availed himself of all the 
entries in Lowndes, and also records some of 
the more important sales held in the interval 
between Lowndes and the establishment of 
‘ Book-Prices Current.’ Some of the entries 
of the earlier sales would have been much 
improved by a little more detail. For 
instance, the copy of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
1596, is here baldly entered ‘‘ Bolland, 911.,”’ 
and “‘ Bright (Bolland copy), 917. 10s.,”’ and 
then comes the entry of the same copy in the 
Daniel sale in 1864. The dates of the 
Bolland and Bright sales should have been 
given. That of the former was November- 
December, 1840, and that of the latter 
in March - April, 1845; moreover, the 
copy was a very fine one. We do not 
understand the principle upon which the 
unique copy of the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ of 
1627 is omitted: this was in the George 
Chalmers sale of 1842, and again in the 
B. H. Bright sale of 1845, when it was (pre- 
sumably) acquired for the British Museum. 
So also the ‘ Titus Andronicus’ of 1574, 
discovered in Sweden, and sold privately to 
Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, is 
omitted, although its importance would 
have justified the compiler in making an 
exception to his hard-and-fast rules. In 
the case of the four quarto editions of Shak- 
speare Mr. Livingston starts (with one 
unimportant exception) with the Daniel 
sale, which seems a pity. It is true the 
previous sales are recorded in Lowndes, but 
Mr. Livingston’s book would have been 





greatly improved had he embodied the 
Lowndes entries with his own. 

In some cases the compiler shows a 
trust in the accuracy of sale catalogues 
which is beautiful to behold. This accounts 
for one entry of F. Shoberl’s ‘Tour from 
Geneva to Milan’ appearing under ‘ Scho- 
berl’ (p. 76), whilst three other copies are 
found under Shoberl. Mr. Livingston, how- 
ever, has not this excuse in connexion with 
Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ (p. 2), which he 
spells ‘ Pamelia.’ ‘ The Savage Club Papers’ 
(p. 70) were edited by Andrew Halliday 
(z.e. A. H. Duff), and not by “‘ Halleday.” 
The entry “‘ Savonarola (Don Jeremy)” on 
p-. 72, is obviously not a real name, but a 
pseudonym of Father Prout (Francis Syl- 
vester Mahony). We find “Sir James F. 
Stephen,” whilst Leslie Stephen’s well- 
deserved knighthood is ignored. 

The difficulty of hitting upon a proper 
heading for anonymous books is not new, 
and it is one upon which bibliographers will 
always disagree. We think, however, that 
some of Mr. Livingston’s decisions are open 
to improvement. The anonymous ‘ True 
Art of Angling’ (p. 359) would be better 
placed under ‘ Angling’ than under ‘ True.’ 
“Streets of New York’ (p. 263) also seems 
out of place; ‘South Carolina’ (pp. 206-7) 
would be better under ‘ Carolina, South’ ; 
and ‘Term Catalogues’ (p. 316) we should 
have placed under the general heading of 
Catalogues. We should look for Mr. John 
Payne’s ‘Tales from the Arabic’ (p. 264) 
under Payne, certainly not under ‘ Tales.’ 

The differences in prices paid in America 
and in England for the same books are some- 
times very striking. The sumptuous ‘ Art 
Treasures of America,’ edited by Edward 
Strahan, and published about twenty years 
ago, realizes in America, unbound, anything 
up .to 25 dollars 50 cents; but the re- 
viewer had the good fortune to purchase the 
late E. L. Weeks’s fine copy with India 
proofs at Messrs. Sotheby’s for 1. 


Book-Auction Records. Edited by Frank 
Karslake. Vol. III. Part I. (Karslake & 
Co.)—This instalment of ‘ Book-Auction 
Records ’ includes the sales that took place 
during the last quarter of 1905, and contains 
4,401 records. No library of first-class im- 
portance was dispersed during that period, 
but the sale of Sir Henry Irving’s books at 
Christie’s, which included specially printed 
copies of the Lyceum plays, as arranged for 
the stage by the actor-manager, and some 
fine Grangerized theatrical biographies, pos- 
sessed more than a bibliographical interest. 
No copies of the first or second editions of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies’ seem to have come into the 
market during the period under notice ; but 
one copy of the third edition realized 481. 10s., 
and three copies of the fourth edition brought 
respectively 60/., 119/., and 1501. The last 
of these copies is described as one of the 
tallest in existence, having several uncut 
leaves. Rarer than the folios, a perfect 
copy of the first edition of ‘Much Adoe 
about Nothing,’ printed by V. 8S. for Andrew 
Wise and William Aspley, 1600, realized the 
great sum of 1,570l.; while a copy of 
Roberts’s edition of ‘ A Midsommer Nights 
Dreame,’ 1600, which in Halliwell’s opinion 
was the first issue, though it is commoner 
than the edition with Fisher’s imprint, 
fetched 4801. A very fine copy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Comedies and Tragedies,’ 
1647, realized 1031. In this*part of ‘ Book- 
Auction Records’ Mr. Karslake gives an 
illustration and short account of Messrs. 
Hodgson’s auction-rooms, and a reprint of 
an article on ‘Second-Hand Bookselling ’ 
that appeared in Chambers’s Journal, Janu- 
ary 24th, 1891; and he also continues his 
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good-humoured comments on matters biblio- 

lic. We would suggest that in future 
issues the total sum realized by the sale of 
each library should be appended to the 
introductory ‘ Key to Sales.” This would not 
only constitute a useful record for purposes 
of reference, but would also indicate to some 
extent the relative importance of each collec- 
tion that passed under the hammer during 
the period dealt with. In all other respects 
the compilation maintains its reputation for 
accuracy and completeness. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Srr Avucktanp Cotvin knows all that 
there is to be known on The Making of 
Modern Egypt (Seeley & Co.). The fact 
that he can hardly be said to possess the art 
of constructing a book does not detract from 
the worth of his volume, though it renders 
it heavy for the general reader. It is 
not our intention to disparage the author’s 
literary ability, which is conspicuous in 
passages descriptive of the leading persons 
of his story. We have seldom met with 
better characterization than in the pages 
which have to do, for example, with Nubar 
and with the Khedive Tewfik. The latter 
stands out (as The Atheneum has constantly 
maintained he should) as one of the most 
excellent of men. In reviewing recent books 
dealing with the life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill we have had occasion to repeat 
strictures passed many years ago on the 
charges brought by some members of Parlia- 
ment in 1882 against the then Khedive. 
Justice at last is done, upon a complete 
knowledge of the facts, by Sir Auckland 
Colvin :— 

‘* When he was called on to decide broad issues or 
to confront great difficulties, he saw his way rapidly 
to a right conclusion. He well maintained the 
dignity of his high position, for example, when, on 
the eve of the bombardment of Alexandria, he was 
invited to take refuge on the decks of a British 
man-of-war. He replied to that proposal without 
hesitation, that ‘if he sheltered himself on board a 
war vessel, whose guns were trained on the forts of 
his country, he could never again show his face in 
Egypt.’ So he retired, guarded only by mutinous 
soldiers, to Ramleh, in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, whence few of those who bade him 
farewell expected that he would be permitted to 
return.” 


As regards the earlier life of the Khedive, 
before the British occupation, another 
passage is worth quotation :— 

‘*There was in Tewfik Pasha a reserve of reason- 
ableness and sound judgment, and an honourable 
belief in the good faith of advisers whom he 
trusted, which are no mean substitute for ex- 
perience ve | acquired by long handling of 
public affairs. He had confidence in the English, 
and he especially felt the value of their support in 
the presence of French ambitions. But as he had 
no wish to be swallowed up by any Power, he 
aimed at being friendly with all.” 

An interesting part of Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s narrative deals with the Drummond 
Wolff negotiations and Convention. Dis- 
cussing the theory set forth in recent volumes 
as to the influence of Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill in the matter, Sir Auckland Colvin adds 
that the explanation “ does not explain the 
adoption of the scheme by Lord Salisbury.” 
Sir Auckland Colvin does not himself attach 
sufficient weight to the natural anxiety of 
British Ministers to keep faith with the Great 
Powers. 

The account of General Gordon and his 
mission, and the relation to it of the various 
advisers of the home Government, is by far 
the best which has yet appeared, and con- 
stitutes in fact, although that was not the 





intention, a sounder defence of Gladstone 
than has been extracted from the correspond- 
ence of the latter. 

The only mistake that we even fancy 
that we have found lies in the statement 
that the risk of war with Russia which 
affected the Soudan policy was “ towards 
the close of 1885.” The risk of war was in 
fact over on the day when Gladstone made 
his famous speech in defence of the credit of 
eleven millions. s-¢:... 


We have been greatly interested in the 
perusal of Mr. Francis McCullagh’s With the 
Cossacks (Eveleigh Nash). It is a most 
entertaining volume for the general reader, 
and it also is of some value to the inquirer 
and historian, but how far it will be useful 
is a little doubtful. Mr. McCullagh, accord- 
ing to his own statement, had most excep- 
tional means of seeing many things that no 
one else saw at all, and this not only “ with 
the Cossacks,’ but also at the mouth of 
Port Arthur during the first twenty-four 
hours of the war, and in Japan. It is inter- 
esting to note that he confirms the statement 
that before the beginning of the war there 
had arrived at Port Arthur the best gunners 
and stokers of both the Baltic and the Black 
Sea squadrons of Russia. The action taken 
by the Russian Admiralty was prudent, but 
as things turned out it would have been 
better for them had these “‘ special ratings ” 
been available for the third fleet ; and their 
presence with it might have made a differ- 
ence—probably in the long run insufficient, 
nevertheless. The early pages of Mr. McCul- 
lagh and many later ones bring before us 
truthfully the common detestation of the 
Japanese felt by residents in the Far East 
before the war. The change which he 
relates among the Russians towards their 
victors or their captors is not greater than 
that which has occurred among the Britons 
of the Treaty Ports. It is necessary to keep 
this fact in mind in order to discern the 
origin of much Japanese suspicion, which 
our governmental and public action has 
only as yet partially removed. It is difficult 
to discern or to lay down the rules of honour 
which should guide officers in spy work. 
The officer-spy still observes, and must con- 
tinue to observe, some rules. Lord Wolseley 
in his ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book ’ goes very far 
in the direction of asserting that “ all is fair 
in war.” Before war breaks out, and espe- 
cially when it is certain, such a principle 
cannot be said to apply. We admit that 
Mr. McCullagh, as a correspondent, was not 
bound by the rules which staff officers must 
recognize; and we note the fact that he 
must have been able to convey to the Japan- 
ese Consulate at Chifu, to which he went 
straight from the first battles off Port Arthur, 
valuable information for the use of the 
Japanese Government, and that the Russians 
on his return would have been justified in 
showing a greater suspicion of him than they 
actually displayed. Our author had been 
the English editor of their official newspaper 
in Port Arthur. We are justified in styling 
“ official ’”’ the pet child of Admiral Alexeieff, 
although it was officially declared to be not 
even ‘“ semi-official.”” Our author had re- 
peatedly had interviews with the Viceroy 
and with many of his high officers. The 
public matter, however, with which we wish 
to deal in a few lines is Mr. McCullagh’s 
statement that the Japanese Consul from 
Chifu, on the day before the attack upon 
Port Arthur, when he went to take away the 
Japanese non-combatants, had with him in 
disguise, as the constable of the consulate, a 
Japanese naval commander, and that after 
performing their neutral business, with every 


assistance from the Russians, they went’ 





straight to Admiral Togo at sea. The result 
of their conduct, if the story is true, and of 
its revelation, must be that great difficulties 
will, in the case of future periods of tension, 
be thrown in the way of humanitarian action. 

It is most interesting to see the extent to 
which Mr. McCullagh confirmed at the time, 
by telegraphic information in the columns 
of American newspapers, those prophecies 
which the columns of The Athenceum con- 
tained as to facts which were clear to some 
observers here, though apparently never 
realized by the General Staff of Russia, of 
Germany, or of France. Our author agrees 
with General Sir Ian Hamilton that “ wealth 
and factory servitude, the corroders of martial 
virtue, will gradually take the edge off”’ the 
valour of Japan. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. publish Mace- 
donia, by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, a volume 
illustrated by admirable photographs, wholly 
different from those of the same peoples 
praised in our notice of two other volumes 
during the last twelve months. We know 
not if Mr. Brailsford intends to return to 
the countries in which he has travelled, but, 
if so, he shows much confidence in the 
existence among the leading men of a higher 
standard of respect for life than is usually 
assigned to them. One of his photographs 
represents a well-known Greek archbishop 
at a Turkish review, standing by the side 
of the Governor and the commander of the 
troops; and the letterpress relates a free 
conversation with the Archbishop, carried 
on partly in Greek and partly in German. 
The description of this brilliant and powerful 
personage is such that we think the conver- 
sation ought not to have been published 
without some attenuation. It is difficult to 
suppose that the Archbishop consented to 
its being reported, and, even if he did, the 
character of him given by the author is 
inconsistent with those friendly relations 
on the strength of which the permission 
could alone have been granted. Mr. Brails- 
ford is fairer as between Slav and Greek 
than is usual. As a general rule, Western 
writers take either the Slav or the Turkish 
side, and are almost equally hostile to the 
Greeks. There is much in this volume 
which would be regarded by patriotic 
Greeks as wilfully disagreeable; but the 
author sees the strong points of the race 
along with what he thinks the weak, 
and in at least one eloquent passage does 
them something like justice. He contributes 
a political fact of value in pointing out that 
in several Turkish outrages of the last two 
years the “ reformed gendarmerie”? behaved 
at least as badly as did the troops. 


The Dreamer’s Book, by J. H. Pearce 
(A. H. Bullen), is well named, for the various 
fantasies and stories it contains are indeed 
such stuff as dreams are made of. Some of 
the sketches are a selection from two pre- 
ceding volumes, ‘ Drolls from Shadowland ” 
and ‘ Tales of the Masque,’ with the addition 
of others of later date, and, with but few 
exceptions, amply justify their preservation 
in book form. Readers may be glad 
to discover that the poetic vision is not 
strictly confined to the airy mountains of 
the North or the boglands of the other 
island, but is even apt to flower, upon occa- 
sion, in the golden remote West, where the 
gulls cry and the Severn sea thunders in the 
caves. 

Mr. Pearce has a rare imagination and a 
tense, vivid style, by no means affectedly 
archaic, but touched to just the right note 
of a not too rude simplicity, that provides a 
fitting medium for his ideas. Without the 
aid of ghosts or goblins, he produces the 
atmosphere of the supernatural, or, perhaps 
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one should rather say, the unperceived, in 
the most natural manner in the world. His 
fancies walk in Borderland as easily as on 
the high road from one market town to the 
next, with an effect of reality that is some- 
times amazing, and of this faculty ‘ The 
Puppets’ in particular is a brilliant, if 
sinister example. ‘A Year and a Day,’ 
again, renders with an almost Maeterlinckian 
simplicity this same dream-atmosphere of 
real unrealities ; while ‘The Unchristened 
Child ’ is worthy to survive in perpetuity as 
a folk-tale. But ‘A Voyage to the Golden 
Land’ is tragedy pure and simple, all un- 
touched to other-worldliness—a tragedy of 
two children so poignant that one comes near 
to wishing that the author had refrained. 
Throughout the book there is nothing forced 
or inartistic; indeed, although it is in no 
way derivative, much of the elusive, tranquil 
charm of Hawthorne is here. 


In the multitude of reprints there is not 
infrequently wisdom, to say nothing of 
pleasure and profit; but the inspiration 
that prompted the republication of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children 
(De La More Press) can hardly be regarded 
as happy, especially when it is remembered 
how many worthier subjects for resurrection 
lie disregarded on the dust-heap of the past. 
Although eminently pious in intention, these 
“hymns in prose” are so stiffly artificial, 
for all the author’s laboured efforts after 
simplicity, as to raise up a doleful vision 
of the unfortunate little mortals of an 
earlier generation who were condemned not 
only to commit them to memory, but also 
to recite them. The characteristic pre- 
face, which pompously praises Dr. Watts’s 
‘Hymns for Children,’ and commends 
** the condescension of his Muse, which was 
very able to take a loftier flight,’’ proceeds 
to doubt 
‘“‘whether poetry ought to be lowered to the 
capacities of children, or whether they should not 
rather be kept from reading verse till they are 
able to relish good verse: for the very essence of 
poetry is an elevation in thought and style above 
the common standard; and if it wants this cha- 
racter, it wants all that renders it valuable.” 

Let us render humble and hearty thanks 
to the gentler civilization of our day, 
which recognizes “‘ good verse,’’ and even 
poetry, as the inalienable birthright of the 
child, at the same time acknowledging in all 
true poetry the eternal element of childhood, 
@ wonder and a wild desire. 


. .The Story of my Life. By Father George 
Gapon. (Chapman & Hall.)—Father Gapon 
suddenly became famous in the St. Peters- 
burg riots, since which he has fled the country 
and has been residing in England and 
elsewhere. According to the latest ac- 
counts, he is in sympathy with the efforts 
of Count Witte. Meanwhile strikers are 
everywhere active, and we have the 
questions of the various nationalities of 
which Russia is composed, among others the 
Polish and Lithuanian. We do not hear 
yet of the summoning of the Duma, on which 
— of liberal principles have placed such 
opes. It is pleasant to read the description 
of the early life and struggles of Father 
Gapon in the village in Little Russia where 
he was born. For he is a native of the most 
eg wag part of Russia, and one which 
as shown a vigorous feeling of nationality 
in spite of the derision in which the people 
are held by the Great Russians, who call 
them khokhli and cholopi. The scenery of 
the country, we may add, has been described 
in the poems of Shevchenko, Kulish, and 
Rudanski, and in the tales of Gogol and 
Marko Vovchok. 
Gapon was born in the village of Biliki, 





in the government of Poltava, where his 
father and mother are still residing. We 
find a picture of his birthplace and por- 
traits of his parents. His father received 
a little education ; his mother is not able to 
read. The accounts of his early life will be 
read with interest, for there is an air of 
sincerity about his book, and the story of 
his marriage and the death of his young 
wife forms a pathetic part of the narrative. 
We have graphic accounts of Plehve and 
of Father John of Cronstadt, who is not 
very favourably described. 

Father Gapon laments the worldliness of 
the clergy and the selfishness of the rich 
laymen, but an Englishman need not travel 
to Russia to see these characteristics. Of 
Father John he tells us that he is in close 
relation only with the powerful, and that 
he receives high fees from his votaries. 

The account of Father Gapon’s escape 
from Russia is not so startling as that pub- 
lished some years ago by Rufin Piotrowski, 
the Pole, who travelled through Siberia, and, 
after getting across the frontier and reaching 
KG6nigsberg, fell asleep from fatigue in the 
streets of that city, was aroused by the 
watchmen, and committed to prison because 
he would not say who he was. Unfor- 
tunately, there was a treaty between Russia 
and Prussia by which all fugitives were 
surrendered ; and surrendered Piotrowski 
would have been, but for the kindness of a 
high official, who connived at his escape. 

We are glad to have in the appendix to 
this volume a copy of the petition of the 
St. Petersburg workmen to the Tsar on 
January 22nd, 1905. It was signed by 
Father Gapon and about 135,000 workmen. 
It shows that the common people of Russia 
are not so universally illiterate as in the West 
they are believed to be. 


MM. Pion-Nourrit & Cie. publish a 
volume which we are not able to recommend, 
entitled La Russie et l’ Alliance Anglaise. 
The author, M. Nicolas Notovitch, belongs 
to a school to which we have not 
found ourselves drawn. The object of 
the volume appears to be the conclusion 
of an arrangement between Russia and 
Great Britain, to which we are favour- 
able; but it is useless to attempt to force 
forward such a scheme by threats of invasion 
of our Indian Empire, and by depreciation 
of the Japanese. The author seems to think 
that the advantage of the Japanese alliance 
to us lies in a direct defence of India by 
Japanese forces, which we can assure him 
has never been contemplated by any British 
statesman. 


THERE is nothing striking about Aw Petit 
Bonheur, the new play of M. Anatole France, 
except that in the list of his works prefixed 
to it ‘ Pierre Noziére’ finds no place, al- 
though the publisher is the same (Lévy). 


Mr. F. Bisset ARCHER, who has been 
Treasurer and Postmaster of our smallest 
West African possession for three years, has 
compiled The Gambia Colony and Protectorate: 
an Official Handbook (St. Bride’s Press), 
which he hopes will both “ provide a useful 
medium of reference for many directly con- 
cerned with this region,’’ and “ interest the 
wider circle of the public who are now, as 
never before, watching with keen and sym- 
pathetic appreciation the building up of 
their England beyond the seas.’ In spite 
of its numerous illustrations and attractive 
appearance, the substantial volume is less 
likely to meet the second want than the 
first. All but six of its fourteen chapters 
are made up of bald statistics and bare 
details of administrative arrangements, with 
an English-Mandingo vocabulary among its 
miscellaneous information; and the pre- 


‘widely tolerant. 





liminary third makes no pretence at thorough- 
ness as an historical and descriptive sketch 
of the insignificant “settlements” which 
were formally acquired by Great Britain 
in 1827, and occupied only 68 square miles 
until, a few years ago, a “ protectorate” 
some seventy times as large was added to 
them. The characteristics of the Man- 
dingoes, Jolloffs, Foulahs, and other rival 
occupants of the banks of the splendid 
tropical river, which its British owners 
make but small use of as a waterway, are of 
exceptional intérest, and have been the’ 
subject of several instructive and picturesque 
memoirs by travellers. Mr. Bisset Archer, 
however, has not turned to the best account 
the material at his disposal, though the 
official maps copied by him are good. 


Political Theories from Luther to Mon- 
tesquieu. By W. A. Dunning. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.)—This is the 
second volume in the sketch of the history 
of political thought which Prof. Dunning 
began some time ago. It is a great improve- 
ment on the earlier work. Indeed, for a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject it could 
scarcely be surpassed. The account of 
Luther’s doctrine with which the work opens 
is particularly admirable. To the general 
reader the subject is dry; yet the style of 
Mr. Dunning does much to make it attractive. 
The Civil Service candidate should find 
this volume exactly what he needs. Indeed, 
the only thing to be regretted is the 
ease with which the author’s skill in 
exposition will enable the careful crammee 
to write on topics which he ¢ knows 
only superficially. But that is an evil 
incident to an age of examinations. 


CANON BEECHING has written a series of 
short lectures on The Apostles’ Creed, which 
Mr. John Murray publishes. They are brief 
and popular, but we do not know where else 
to go for so excellent an exposition of the 
main articles of the Christian faith, written 
with simplicity, but at the same time with 
the grace and suppleness of diction of which 
the writer is a master. They will be 
useful to many who may find Westcott’s 
‘Historic Faith’ too stiff; the standpoint 
is somewhat similar to that of Westcott, 
thoroughly orthodox, but at the some time 
The little book should 
have a wide circulation. 


The Inspiration of our Faith, by Dr. John 
Watson, which comes to us from Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, should find a larger 
public than most volumes of sermons 
can boast. The book is, in our opinion, far 
superior to the writer’s well-known work on 
‘The Mind of the Master.’ There is not a 
single sermon which does not contain sug- 
gestive and stimulating thought. Needless 
to say, all are written with that lucidity 
and point for which Dr. Watson is famous. 
They have the supreme merit (rare _in 
sermons) of being interesting. 


WE notice with pleasure the appearance of 
Arthur O’ Leary, with Cruikshank’s illustra- 
tions, in Messrs. Macmillan’s new uniform 
edition of Lever’s novels, which would prove 
an excellent addition to a country-house 
library. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Abrahams (I.), Festival Studies, being Thoughts on the 
Jewish Year, 2/6 

Bickersteth (C.), The Gospel of Incarnate Love, 3/ net. 

Brooke (Stopford A.), The Life Superlative, 6/ 

Duncan (Canon), Tempted in All Points, 1/ net. 

Gwatkin (H. M.), The Eye for Spiritual Things, and other 
Sermons, 4/6 net. 

Hanks (W. P.), The Eternal Witness, and other Sermons, 
2/6 net. 
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Hodgson Go, Primitive Christian Education, 4/6 net. 
Jack (J. W.), After His Likeness, 3/6 
‘Lenten a, done into English by John Patrick, 
uess of Bute, 2/6 
-Lillie (A.), The Workshop of Religions, 6/ 
"Patric Thy James, the Lord’s Brother, 6/ net. 
Ryder (C. fe of mas Edward Bridgett, 3/6 net. 
‘Smith (Mrs. Pearsall), The God of all Comfort and the 
Secret of His Comforting, 2/ 
‘Storr (V. F.), Development and Divine Purpose, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
HBemrose (W.), Longton Hall Porcelain, 42/ net. 
‘Druitt (H.), A Manual of Costume as illustrated by Monu- 
‘ rasses, 10/6 net. 
Finberg (A. J.), The English Water-Colour Painters, 2/ net. 
«Gardner (E. A.), A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 10/ 
Harrison (J. E.), Primitive Athens as described by 
by ides, 6/ net. 
Morris (G. Ll.) and Wood (E.), The Country Cottage, 3/ net. 
. Papers of the British School of Rome, Vol. IIT., 30/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


MBeaumont and Fletcher, edited by A. Glover and A. R. 
Waller, Vol. IL, 4/6 net. 
Browning (E. B.), Aurora Leigh, 2/6 net. 
Dante, Readings on the Inferno, by W. W. Vernon, 2 vols., 
Second Edition, 15/ net. 
Elliott (C.), Hymns for a Week, 9d. net. 
bsen (H.), Hedda Gabler, translated by E. Gosse, 2/6 
Marks (M. A. M.), The Tree of Knowledge, 3/6 net. 
Moore (T. Sturge), Poems, 6/ net. 
‘Orinda Booklets: Katherine Philips; Robert Heath; 
Henry Reynolds ; Thomas Flatman, 2/6 per set of six. 
Pembroke Booklets: Sir Philip Sidney, Mary Sidney, and 
M. Roydon; Traherne, Vaughan, and Norris of Be- 
merton ; N. Breton, Wither, and Browne of Tavistock ; 
Suckling, Sedley, and Wilmot, each 1/6 net. 
Phillips (S.), Nero, 4/6 net. 
Ridout (KR. J.), Ecce Somniator Venit ! 2/6 net. 
Music, 
Peasant Songs of Great Russia, collected by E. Lineff, 


5/ net. 
‘Felford (J.), The Methodist Hymn-Book, 5/ net. 
Bibliography. 

-James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogues of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ and Clare 
Colleges, Cambridge, 2 vols. 

‘Natkins (G. T.), Bibliography of Printing in America, 4/ 

Philosophy. 

AWestermarck (E.), The Origin and Development of the 

Moral Ideas, Vol. L., 14/ net. 


Political Economy. 

Zorn (J. C. L.), Thoughts on Taxation arising out of the 

Tariff Question, 1/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Bates (Cadwallader J.), Letters of, edited by Rev. M. 
Culley, “— 

‘Boswell (J.), Life of Johnson, edited by Augustine Birrell, 
6 vols. 6/ net. 

Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern Egypt, 18/ net. 

Dunn (J. P.), Indiana: a Redemption from Slavery, 4/6 net. 

Evelyn (John), Diary, 1620-48, edited by W. Bray, with Life 
by H. B. Wheatley, 4 vols., 42/ net. 

‘Gilman (D. C.), James Monroe, 4/6 

Higginson (T. W.), H. W. Longfellow, 4/6 net. 

Holyoake (G. J.), Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, Popular 
Edition, 2/6 net. 

— Works of, translated by Whiston, edited by D. S. 

fargoliouth, 5/ net. 
Mackinnon (J.), A History of Modern Liberty, 2 vols., 30/ 


net. 
-Maguire (T. M.), The British Army under Wellington, 1811- 


__1813, 6/ net. 
Phillips (G. P, A.), Guide to Military History for Military 
Examinations : Part IL, Senieanion War, 1811-13, 3/ net. 
‘Sedgwick (H. D.), A Short History of Italy, 476-1900, 8/6 net 
Wright (T.), The Life of Sir Richard Burton, 2 vols., 24/ net, 
Geography and Travel. 
Edwards (A. H.), Kakemeno : Japanese Sketches, 7/6 net. 
“a - L.), Literary Rambles in the West of England, 
ne 
Where to Live round London, Southern Side, 1/ net. 
Wilson (C. T.), Peasant Life in the Holy Land, 12/ net. 
“Wright (W. B.), Cities of Paul, 4/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Motoring Annual and Motorist’s Year-Book, 1906, 5/6 
Young (Filson), The Happy Movorist, 3/6 net. 
Education. 
“Thorndike (E. L.), The Principles of Teaching, based on 
Psychology. 
Philology. 


fillies (H. C.), The Place-names of Argyll, 6/6 net. 

WPaolides (K.) and Newham (F. D.), An Elementary Primer 
of Modern Greek, 3/6 net. 

‘Sophocles, Philoctetes, abridged from Jebb’s edition by 
E. 8S. Shuckburgh, 4/ 

School- Books. 

®lackie’s English School Texts: The Age of the Antonines ; 

aay be — chete : oe oe : Famund 
urke, Speeches on America ; The Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Parts I. and IL, 6d. each. . ‘ 

Blackie’s Latin Texts: Virgil, 4.neid, Books I., IL, IIL, and 
IV.; Cesar, Gallic War, V. and VI.; Ilias Latina, 
6d. net each ; Livy VI., 8d. “ 

Blackie’s Little French Classics: L’Abbé de l'Epée; La 
Dernitre Classe, &c., 8d. each ; Histoire des Quatre Fils 
Aymon, 6d.; Les Aventures de Tom Pouce; Poésies 
Choisies, 4d. each. 

Bourdass (A.), French Auxiliary and Regular Verbs, 6d. 

Bower (W. R.) and Satterly (J.), Practical Physics, 4/6 

Donington (G. C.), Practical Exercises in Chemistry, 2 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Second Selection, edited 
by J. H. Flather, 1/46 

Latter (H.), Précis Writing for Army Classes, &c., Second 


ies, 3/6 
Ph'lips’ Model Atlas, 6d. net. 





Reeves (Hon. W. P.) and Speight (E. E.), The Imperial 


ler, 2/6 net. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), Discourses, edited by Prof. J. J. 
Findlay, 2/ net. 

Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, edited by 
C. W. Crook, 1/9 ; Picture Edition, 1/ 

Teacher’s Black-Board Arithmetic, Part IL, 14 

Thouaille (A.), First Steps in Colloquial French, 2 

Welch (G. E.), Chemistry Lecture Notes, 1/6 

Willard (C. D.), City Government for Young People, 2/6 net. 


Science. 


Adams (H.), Cassell’s Building Construction, 7/6 net. __ 
Blount (B.), Practical Electro-Chemistry, Second Edition, 


15/ net. 

Eichhorn (G.), Wireless Telegraphy, 8/6 net. : 

Gareke (E.), Manual of Electrical Undertakings and 
Directory of Officials, 1906, 15/ net. 

Heape (W.), The Breeding Industry, 2/6 net. 

Mining Year-Book, 1906, 15/ net. : 

Oliver (T.), Maladies caused by the Air we breathe inside 
and outside our Homes, 3/6 net. 

Webb (W. M.), and Sillem (C.), The British Woodlice, 6/ net. 


General Literature. 
Arbiter (The) in Council, 10/ net. 
Avebury (Lord), The Pleasures of Life, 6d. 
Barrett (A. W.) and Fryers (A.), The Man with the Opals, 


6/ . 

Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide and 
Directory, 1906, 12/ 

Caine (W.), Pilkington, 3/6 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Year-Book, No. 4, 


1905. 

Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 7/6 

Dyson (E.), Inthe Roaring Fifties, 6/ 

Easton (M. G.), The House of the Bridge, 6/ 

Essays Moral and Polite, 1660-1714, edited by J. and C. 
Masefield, 3/6 net. 

oe (H. Rider), The Way of the Spirit, 6/ 

Ha (E. J.), What Men like in Women and What Women 
like in Men, 1/ net. 

Hutton (R. H.), Brief Literary Criticisms, edited by E. M. 
Roscoe, 4/ net. 

Irving (G.), Love? a Tale, 6/ 

James (G.), At Break of Dawn, 3/6 

Kieler (L.), Thy People shall be my People, translated by 


Berno, 6/ 

Lely (Sir F. 8S. P.), Suggestions for the Better Governing of 
India, 1/6 net. 

Lever (Charles), Arthur O’Leary, New Edition, 3/6 

Lewis (A. H.), The Sunset Trail, 6/ 

Oliver (L. S.), The Expiation of Lady Anne, 6/ 

Oxenham (J.), Giant Circumstance, 6/ 

Pasture (H. de ya Toy Tragedy, New Edition, 3/6 net. 

Regnas (C.), The Land of Nison, 6/ 

Report of S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the Year ending June 30, 1905. 

Roberts (Ear]), Speeches and Letters on Imperial Defence, 
1/ net. 

weer ¥ (The), 6/ 

Silberrad (U. L.), Curayl, 6/ 

Somerset (Lady H.), Under the Arch of Life, 6/ 

Thoreau, (H. D.), Writings, Vol. II., 6/ net. 

Tower Press Booklets: Some Irish Essays, by A. E., No. L, 


1/ net. 
Tracy (L.), Karl Grier, a Strange Story, 6/ 
Trollope (A.), Orley Farm, 2 vols., 2/ net. 
Turner (R.), Uncle Peaceable, a Comedy, 6/ 
Yeldham (C. C.), Durham’s Farm, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Chatelier (G. Le), Louis Pierre Deseine (1749-1822), sa Vie et 
ses (Euvres, 10fr. 
Fraipont (G.), La Flore des Artistes : Fleurs des Parterres, 
3fr. 50. 


Marcel (P.), La Peinture Francaise au début du XVIIL 
Siécle (1690-1721), 25fr. 
Riat (G.), Gustave Courbet, Peintre, 22fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Jones (W. T.). Die Idee der Persénlichkeit bei den englischen 
Denkern der Gegenwart, 2/ net. 
Ollé-Laprune (L.), La Raison et le Rationalisme, 3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Bordeaux (H.), Pelerinages Littéraires, 3fr. 50. 
Lasserre (B.), Les Cent-jours en Vendée: le Général La- 
marque et I'Insurrection Royaliste, 4fr. 


Geography and Travel. 


Demolder (E.), L’Es e en Auto, 3fr. 50. 
Eudel (P.), La Hollande et les Hollandais, 4fr. 


Philology. 

Paris (Gaston), Mélanges Linguistiques: Part L Latin 

Vulgaire et Langues Romanes, 6fr. 
Science, 

Arnaud (D.) et Franche (G.), Manuel de Céramique Indus- 
trielle, 12fr. 

Buchner (L.), Force et Matiére, 2fr. 

Grasset (J.), Le Psychisme Inférieur, 9fr. 

Turin (A.), L’Aménagement des Etablissements Publics : 
Application aux Sanatoriums et Hopitaux, 7fr. 50. 


General Literature. 
Béric (R.), La Roumia, 3fr. 50. 
Bictry (P.), Le Socialisme et les Jaunes, 3fr. 50. 
Godard (A.), Le Tocsin National, 3fr. 50. 
Hire (M. de la), La Niéce de l’Abbé Rozan, 3fr. 50. 
Jamati (V.), Pour devenir Journaliste, 3fr. 50, 
Margueritte (P.), Les Pas sur le Sable, 3fr. 50. 
Merelli (V.), Merelia, 3fr. 50. 
Meunier (Madame S8.), La Chatelaine d’Eza, 3fr. 50, 
Tinayre (M.), La Rebelle, 3fr. 40. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 





“ ELSTOW.” 


THE name Elstow is of great interest in 
connexion with the famous John Bunyan. 
I have for some months past been endea- 
vouring to discover its origin, and have at 
last obtained it. 

The common guess is that it is a contrac- 
tion of Helenstow, a fabrication which any 
one who has had any experience in tracing 
place-names would instinctively know to be 
false ; for the modern name does not begin 
with H, and the old forms all begin with 
A or E. The usual Middle English forms 
are Alnestowe, as in the Hundred Rolls, or 
Elnestowe, as in the ‘ Testa de Nevill.’ 

The pretence on which the false name of 
‘“Helen’s stow” is based is that the old 
nunnery founded by Judith, Countess of 
Huntingdon, and niece of William the Con- 
queror, was dedicated to ‘‘ the Holy Trinity, 
St. Mary, and St. Helen.” But the Domes- 
day Book explicitly says, twice over (under 
Elstow and Wilshamstead), that the church 
was called “ the church of St. Mary,” which 
makes short work of this false insinuation. 
And it is obvious that Alne- (or its variant 
Aune-) cannot possibly represent Helen. 

Any expert would readily. conclude that 
Alne- or Elne- stands for Alnes- or Elnes-, 
the final s being dropped before the succeed- 
ing “‘ stow’; and further, that those forms 
are genitival, from a nominative represented 
by Aln- or Eln-. The use of A or E of course 
points to the A.-S. A, so that both are 
reducible to an A.-S. Atln-. : 

By way of illustration of the difficulty of 
expanding a contracted form of this cha- 
racter, I may quote a passage from p. 3 of 
Duignan’s ‘ Place-names of Staffordshire.’ 
He there states that Alston (Worc.) means 
“ #lfsige’s town”; that Alston (Staffs) 
means “ #lfweard’s town”; that Alstone 
(Glouc.) means ‘“ Alfred’s town”; and 
Alston (Somerset) means “‘ ZZlfnoth’s town.” 
The n in 4ln- gives a strong hint that the 
last of these is the form we want. The 
reduction of ‘‘ Zlfnothes stow” to ‘ Alne- 
stow,” and finally to “‘ Elstow,” is easy and 
regular. 

I had arrived at this probability when I 
suddenly discovered that Elstow had a 
duplicate ; for in the ‘ Rotulorum Origina- 
lium Abbreviatio,’ i. 241, we again find 
Alnestowe as the name of a hundred in 
Rutlandshire, obviously that which is now 
spelt Alstoe. 

On this hint I at once consulted the 
Domesday Book for Rutlandshire, wherein 
the very first name that meets the eye— 
twice over and in large characters—is that 
of “ Alfnodestou wapentac.”” Here we have 
absolute confirmation of what before was a 
plausible probability ; and we may obviously 
conclude that Elstow was simply “* A2lfndth’s 
stow.” It was not so named because the 
church was dedicated, in the first place, to 
St. Mary, but because it was once the abode 
of an otherwise unknown #lfnoth. 

WattTeR W. SKEAT. 








HORSE-RACING AT CARTHAGE. 


Tue Paris ‘ Inscriptiones Greece’ (I. iv.) 
for this year publish the most interesting 
defixionum tabelle of Audollent. Those on 
horse-racing are specially important, as they 
at once illustrate Plautus’s ‘ Poenulus’ and 
give us the uncient equivalent of ‘‘ drugging”’ 
(rather than “ pulling ’’) racers. This equi- 
valent was sorcery and execration, or devot- 
ing to the infernal gods. The words of the 
formula of cursing are called technically 
‘* Ephesian,” and are largely made up of 
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Orientalisms and barbarisms, as Lucian’s 
* Menippus’ (6, 9) tells us. In one cabbalistic 
passage magna occurs twice (in Greek cha- 
racters), possibly to save the text of Hor. 
‘ Epod.’ v. 87, against Haupt. Tablet 234 
of Audollent calls on an unknown god of 
the dead, ‘“* whoever he is,” under any out- 
landish name he wishes, to paralyze certain 
(named) horses of the factiones veneta et 
prasina. ‘‘Victor’’ and other racers are to 
have their withers wrung in such sort that 
next day they cannot win in the hippodrome, 
but may fall, jockeys (or rather chariot- 
eers) and all [drivers carrying the colours of 
the leek and of Venice (blue)]. Another 
tablet, No. 235, is a consecration to destruc- 
tion of the factiones russata et alba. “ Ery- 
threus, Arbustus,’”’ &c. (horses), Dionysius, 
of the “‘ whites,” and Superstianus (chariot- 
eers) are to fail utterly. On one such tablet 
Jah or Jehovah (Yahwe) seems grecized 
into Iwva (unaccented). ‘‘ Baal’’ enters into 
the compounds; also ‘“ Shams,” the sun ; 
** Sabaoth,”’ and ‘*‘ Solomon’s God ”’ ; ‘‘Jesus, 
that has the power of this hour,” as one of 
the AXons of the Gnostics; with Egyptian 
and Greek deities. In another, one Vincen- 


tius is to be unable to tie bears / 
Mm. . dv. 








CHAUCER: ‘“ PRESTES THRE” OR 


“ PREST ESTRE” ? 
Mr. A. L. MayHeEw, who sees in the word 


“estré’”’ nothing but a grammatical mon- 
strosity, because he does not believe in the 
possibility of deriving adjectives in é from 
substantives, has probably never noticed 
such ordinary phrases as these: ‘‘ un abbé 
mitré,” “un paysan madré,” ‘un garcon 
bien membré,” ‘du satin tigré,” “des 
cheveux d’un blond cendré,”’ &c., every one 
of which contains an adjective ending in é 
clearly derived from a noun. 

I may add that most of the adjectives 
mentioned above were already in use in 
Chaucer’s time. V. KastTNER. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN 


announces in History: A Literary History of the 
English People, Vol. II. (from the Renaissance to 
the Civil War, I.), by J. J. Jusserand,—A Literary 
History of Persia, from Firdawsi until Sa’di, by 
Prof. E. G. Browne,—The First Annexation of 
the Transvaal, by Dr. W. J. Leyds,—Society in 
the Country House: Anecdotal Records of Six 
Centuries, by T. H. 8. Escott,—A Short History 
of Wales, by Prof. Owen Edwards,—and a cheap 
edition of The Welsh People, by D. Brynmor 
Jones and Principal Rhys. 

In Biography: Haeckel, his Life and Work, by 
Prof. Wilhelm Bélsche, translated by Joseph 
McCabe, illustrated,—Cobden as a Citizen, edited 
by W. E. A. Axon,—The ‘ Pope” of Holland 

ouse (John Whishaw), by Lady Seymour, with 
an Introduction and supplementary chapter by 
W. P. Courtney, illustrated, — Court Sacstinn 
of Old Whitehall, by W. R. H. Trowbridge, 
illustrated,—Sir Henry Irving, by Perey Fitz- 
gerald, illustrated,—cheap editions of Sixty Years 
of an Agitator’s Life, by G. J. Holyoake, and 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, by Major Martin A. S. 
Hume, —and an edition in sixpenny parts of 
Morley’s Life of Cobden. 

In Travel: Rambles on the Riviera, by Prof. 
Edward Strasburger, translated by O. and B. 
Comerford-Casey, with coloured illustrations by 
Louise Reusch,—Sport and Travel: Abyssinia and 
British East Africa, by Lord Hindlip, illustrated, 
—Spenish Cities and Sights, by Major-General 
Seymour, illustrated,— From Pump Court to 
Delhi, by S. P. Kerr, illustrated, — and With 
Fire and Sword in the Caucasus, by L. Villari, 
illustrated. 








In Fiction: The Dream and the Business, by 
John Oliver Hobbes,—A Milliopaire’s Courtship, 
by Mrs. Archibald Little,—The Queen of a Day, 
by J. S. Fletcher,—Mister Bill: a Man, by Albert 
E. Lyons,—Cecilia’s Lovers, by Amelia E. Barr,— 
Adventures of a Supercargo, by Louis Becke,— 
Counsels of the Night and The Double Marriage, 
both by Lucas Cleeve,—The New Chronicles of 
Don Q., by K. and Hesketh Pritchard, illustrated, 
—new and cheaper editions of The Lost Heir, by 
G. A. Henty; Love Triumphant, by L. T. Meade ; 
Under the Grand Old Hills and The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall, both by R. M. Kettle ; Prisoners 
of Conscience, by Amelia E. Barr; and Kitty 
Costello, by Mrs. Alexander, — and sixpenny 
editions of The House by the River, by Florence 
Warden ; The Filigree Ball, by A. K. Green ; The 
Cardinal’s Pawn, by K. L. Montgomery; and 
other popular novels. 

Politics and Sociology and General: The Con- 
tinental Outcast: Land Colonies and Poor-Law 
Relief, by Prebendary Carlile and V. W. Carlile, 
with an Introduction by the Bishop of Southwark, 
illustrated,—The Labour Party: What It Is and 
What It Wants, by the Rev. Conrad Noel,—The 
Birds of Middlesex, by J. E. Harting, illustrated, 
—Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct, by Thomas 
Marshall,—Old German Love Songs, translated 
from the Minnesiinger, by F. C. Nicholson,— 
Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England, by 
Thomas Rea,—The Religious Songs of Connacht, 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 2 vols.,—On Art and Artists, 
by Dr. Max Nordau,—The Anglo-Saxon: a Study 
in Evolution, by G. E. Boxall,—The Motorist’s 
A BOC, by L. Elliott Brookes,—Disestablishment 
in France, by Paul Sabatier, translated by Robert 
Dell,—Courage, by Charles Wagner,—The Best 
Plays of Farquhar, edited by William Archer 
(Mermaid Series); Economic and Statistical 
Studies, 1840-96, by the late John Toune Danson, 
with a Memoir by his daughter, Mary Norman 
Hill, and an Introduction by Prof. E. C. K. 
Gonner,—and a cheap edition, with new preface, 
of Inspiration and the Bible, by Dr. R. F. Horton. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


have in hand in Theology : An Italian Version of 
the lost Apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas, with 
Arabic Glosses, edited by Canon Ragg, —Con- 
cordance of Proper Names in the Septuagint, 
Part IL, by H. A. Redpath,—An Ethiopic Text 
of the Book of Enoch, edited by R. H. Charles, — 
and the last two parts of A Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the 
Lexicon of Gesenius as translated by E. Robinson, 
edited by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and C, A. 
Briggs. 

In Education, Philology, &c. : Le Feuilletoniste, 
edited by C. Brereton,—Staél’s De l’Allemagne, 
edited by H. W. Eve,—Trois Grotesques, edited 
by H. J. Chaytor,—Hugo’s Notre-Dame, edited by 
L. Delbos,—Lamartine’s Jocelyn, edited by E. 
Legouis, — Flaubert’s Salammbé, edited by E. 
Lauvriére,—Madame de Campan’s Memoirs, edited 
by H. C. Bradby,—Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, from Alemon to Aristotle, edited by 
J. I. Beare,—Plautus Mostellaria, edited by E. A. 
Sonnenschein,—Selections from Plutarch’s Cesar, 
edited by R. L. A. Du Pontet,—Greek Reader, 
Vol. II., adapted with English Notes from 
Wilamowitz - Moellendorff’s ‘Griechisches Lese- 
buch,’ by E. C. Marchant,—Cesar’s Civil War, 
translated by F. P. Long,—Longinus, translated 
by A. O. Prickard,—Propertius, translated by 
J.S. Phillimore,—in the Oxford Classical Texts, 
Statius, Thebaid, ed. H. W. Garrod; Tacitus, 
Annals, ed. C. D. Fisher; and Longinus, ed. 
A. O. Prickard,—English-Tamil Dictionary, by 
G. U. Pope. 

In English Law and General Literature: Pierce 
the Ploughman’s Crede, edited by W. W. Skeat, 
—Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, by 
J. E. Spingarn, 3 vols.,—The Minor Caroline 
Poets, edited by G. Saintsbury, Vol. II.,—A New 
English Dictionary, further portions of Vol. VI. 
(M), by Dr. Bradley; Vol. VII. (P), by Dr. 
Murray ; and Vol. VIII. (R), by Mr. Craigie,— 
additions to the World’s Classics, including The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall; Thoreau’s Walden ; 
Burke’s Works, Vol. I. ; Twenty-Three Tales by 
Tolstoy, translated by L. and A. Maude ; Borrow’s 
Romany Rye; Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Vols. VI. 
and VII., with index, completing the work; 
Chaucer’s Works, Vol. III. The Canterbury Tales, 











completing the work,—Corps de Droit Ottoman, 
by Sir George Young, 7 vols.,—and Hindu and. 
Mohammedan Law, by Sir William Markby. 

In History, Geography, and Archeology: The- 
Great Rebellion of 1381, by C. W. C. Oman,— 
Memorials of a Warwickshire Family, by the Rev. 
B. Boughton-Leigh,—Canadian War of 1812, by 
C. P. Lucas,—The Face of the Earth, by Eduard 
Suess, translated by H. B. C. Sollas, Vol. IL.,. 
with many illustrations, —The Oxford Geographies :- 
Vol. IL., The Preliminary Geography, by A. J. 
Herbertson, with many maps and diagrams,—The- 
Dawn of Modern Geography, by C. R. Beazley, 
Vol. III.,—Selected Drawings from the University 
Galleries and Christ Church, Oxford, Part V.,. 
chosen and described by Sidney Colvin,—and‘ 
Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, by M. N. Tod, 
and A. J. B. Wace, with many illustrations. 

In Philosophy, Logic, and Science: The Theory~ 
of Morality, by H. Rashdall, 2 vols.,—An Intro- 
duction to Logic, by H. W. B. Joseph,—Essay om 
the Nature of Truth, by H. H. Joachim,—Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, by F. R. L. Wilson and G. W.. 
Hedley, Part II.,—Knuth’s Flower Pollination, 
translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, Vil. I.,— 
Solereder’s Anatomical Characters of the Dicotyle- 
donous Orders, translated by L. A. Boodle andi 
F. E. Fritsch, and revised by H. D. Scott,—A 
Catalogue of the Herbarium of Dillenius, by G. C. 
Druce and S. H. Vines,—Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, by A. Thomson, a third edition, revised, 
with new illustrations,—and Lectures on the- 
Method of Science, edited by T. B. Strong. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS 


includes in Belles - Lettres and Miscellaneous :: 
Reason as a Basis of Art, by C. F. A. Voysey,— 
Summer in San Sebastian, by A. F. Calvert, with: 
200 illustrations,—and De Flagello Myrteo, revised 
and enlarged. 

In Poetry and the Drama: The Maid of Artemis,. 
a Comedy, by Arthur Dillon,—Songs from the- 
Classics, by Charles F. Grindrod, — Dramatic: 
Lyrics, by John Gurdon,—and in the Vigo Cabinet 
series, Poems by Aurelian ; a selection from the- 
poetry of Lionel Johnson; and Whisper! by 
Frances Wynne. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have arranged to publish a 
comprehensive ‘ History of English Lite- 
rature,’ on a scale and plan more or less: 
resembling that of ‘The Cambridge 
Modern History. The work will be 
published in about twelve royal octavo- 
volumes of some 400 pages each, an& 
will cover the whole course of English 
literature from ‘ Beowulf’ to the end of 
the Victorian age. The action of foreigm 
influences, and the part taken by secondary 
writers in successive literary movements, 
will receive a larger share of attention. 
than is possible in shorter histories, im 
which lesser writers are apt to be over- 
shadowed. Each volume will contain a 
sufficient bibliography, and the whole wilh 
be edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of 
Peterhouse, and Mr. A. R. Waller. 


‘THe GENEALOGY AND History or 
THE MatrHew Famixy ’ is announced for 
publication by subscription through Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The Glamorganshire family 
of Matthew is one of the most ancient im 
Britain, and traces its descent, through 
Sir David Matthew of Llandaff, standard- 
bearer to Edward IV. in 1461, to Gwaet- 
voed Vawr, Prince of Cardigan in the 
tenth century. The family is largely 
represented in the work, as are also the- 
English and Irish branches. The volume 
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will contain portraits, drawings, and fac- 
similes. 

Dante scholars will be interested to 
hear of a small volume by Dr. James 
Williams, Subrector of Lincoln College 
and High Sheriff of Flintshire—‘ Dante 
as a Jurist ’—which Mr. Blackwell, of 
Oxford, has in the press. The author 
shows the extent of Dante’s knowledge 
of the civil and canon law as indicated by 
many passages in the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
and the minor works, and finds analogies 
in English statutes and decisions. 


Tue Rev. R. B. Gardiner, editor of the 
* Registers of Wadham College’ and ‘ The 
Letters of Dorothy Wadham,’ has in pre- 
paration a continuation of his previous 
volume of the Registers of St. Paul’s 
School. The first issue covered the 
period from the foundation of the school 
in 1509 to 1876, when the new scheme of 
management came into force. The new 
volume brings the registers up to July, 
1905; but such has been the increase 
of the school under the modern governing 
body that the entries for the last twenty- 
nine years will occupy as much space as all 
those preceding. The volume is nearly 
ready for publication, and will be issued 
by Messrs. Bell & Sons. 


Mr. Francis THompson will contribute 
to the April number of The Dublin Review 
a poem on ‘The English Martyrs,’ with 
— allusion by name to Fisher and 

ore. 


Messrs. MacMILitan & Co. have in the 

ress ‘The Life and Experiences of Sir 

arry Enfield Roscoe,’ written by himself. 
The volume will contain photogravure 
portraits and other illustrations. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
Birkbeck Lectureship on Ecclesiastical 
History will be vacant shortly. The 
Council of the College propose to elect a 
lecturer on May 18th, and invite applica- 
tions from graduates of Cambridge or 
Oxford. Applicants should send their 
names to the Master of Trinity on or 
before May Ist, and should at the same 
time state on what particular portion of 
ecclesiastical history they would (if elected) 
propose to lecture. 


WE are glad to notice that Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, who has done a good deal of 
work in English literature, both as teacher 
and writer, is to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Letters at Cambridge. 

Sir Grorce Darwin is to represent the 
same University at the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of; Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia in 
April. 

Tue Shakspeare First Folio has turned 
up again in Scotland, making the second 
copy. extant there which has escaped Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s census. The book, it appears, 
has been for at least twenty-eight years 
in Glasgow, in the library of the late Mr. 
-A. B. Stewart. It has the verses, the 
letterpress portion of the title, and the 
last two leaves in facsimile; but it is 
said to have satisfied a previous owner, 
Mr. Crawfurd (he had bought it from 
Pickering), who was fastidious. This 
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brings the number of First Folios in 


Scotland up to four,two of them in Glasgow. 


THe death of Signora Jessie White 
Mario took place on Monday at Florence. 
She was well known in earlier days as a 
correspondent of The Daily News, and was 
a keen supporter of the Italian revolu- 
tionary movement. She was author of a 
life of Garibaldi published at Milan in 
1884, and edited the letters of Mazzini. 
We are glad to hear that the story of her 
life and work, which was arranged for 
some years ago, is sufficiently advanced to 
allow of its publication. It will be issued 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and should be of 
shentens interest for its memories of 
Mazzini and other notable men. 

Mr. WitFrip Biunv’s article ‘ Randolph 
Churchill,’ in The Nineteenth Century for 
March, contains much new interesting 
matter, and should be put with Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s life of his father for 
preservation and reference. 


A MEMORIAL of Mrs. Carey Brock is 
proposed in the form of a pulpit, and 
clergy and choir stalls, in the church of 
St. Pierre du Bois, Guernsey, of which 
Mrs. Brock’s father-in-law, husband, and 
son have been successively rectors for 
over a hundred years. Subscriptions 
towards the “‘ Mrs. Carey Brock Memorial 
Fund ”’ will be received by Messrs. Seeley 
& Co., 38, Great Russell Street; or the 
Rev. H. W. Brock, St. Pierre du Bois 
Rectory, Guernsey. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* May I say that the translation of Carmen 
Sylva’s ‘ Leiden’s Untergang,’ noticed by 
you last week, is not the first, and that the 
book 1', in fact, by no means new in its 
original form? Over twenty years ago 
Mr. Fisher Unwin published a rendering 
from the accomplished pen of Miss Helen 
Zimmern, entitled ‘ Pilgrim’s Sorrow.’ ” 

At the Readers’ Dinner last Saturday 
Lord Montagu read a letter from Mr. 
A. J. Balfour expressing regret that his 
illness prevented him from being present, 
and speaking in very appreciative terms 
of the services rendered by the correctors 
of the press. The toast of Literature was 
proposed by Mr. Warwick Bond, and 
responded to by Mr. Owen Seaman and 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The donations 
amounted to 200/., and will go towards a 
third pension for members of the London 
Association of Correctors of the Press, 
the present pensions being held by readers 
who have belonged to the Association for 
fifty years and forty-three years respect- 
ively. 

A DICKENSIAN writes :— 

“‘Mr. Cuming Walters lectured ably on 
his theory of ‘ Edwin Drood’ last Wednesday 
at the Farringdon Memorial Hall, and Mr. 
Chesterton supplied ingenious criticism, with 
a plea for consideration of Dickens as artist 
which was very pertinent. I hear that 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall are thinking of a 
new edition of Dickens. Why do not they 
at any rate give us his Letters (which seem 
to be out of print) at a reasonable price ?’’ 

WE have pleasure in again reminding 
the friends of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution of the soirée to be held at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall next Tuesday evening. The 





occasion promises to be unusually inter- 
esting. 

MemBERS of Parliament who are curious 
as to the visit now being paid to South 
Africa by Sir William Butler may find in 
Fleet Street a reply more informatory 
than that given by Mr. Haldane. Sir 
William has gone to form impressions of 
the country under its new conditions, and 
he will make a record of them in some 
dozen letters to The Tribune. 

TueE Revue de Paris is so carefully edited, 
by three considerable men, that a slip in 
modern history is worth noting. A foot- 
note to the letters of Berlioz reveals a 
wondrous blunder. It is thought worthy 
of remark that attention should have been 
called in 1837 to the ravages at Rome of 
the “influenza,” ‘‘ maladie réputée plus 
moderne.” At St. Petersburg a similar 
sickness of the most deadly description 
has always existed, known till recent 
times as “‘ Petersburg typhus.” In the 
twenties it became well known in Italy as 
*‘ influenza,” and spread to Paris, where 
it frequently assumed, in the period 1824— 
1838, an epidemic form, being the subject 
of many literary allusions, and the cause 
of the death of many well-known people. 

THE review of M. Abel Hermant’s ‘ Les 
Grands Bourgeois ’ in the J'emps appeared 
at the same moment as our own, each 
being dated Saturday, March 3rd. The 
likeness of the criticism is startlingly 
apparent. M. Abel Hermant’s talent has 
never previously been put so high in his 
own city ; but while his powers are given 
a first place, it is noted that “la fiction 
tient dans son ceuvre une place de plus 
en plus petite.” In other words, it is 
admitted that in M. Hermant’s ‘ La Belle 
Madame Héber’ and ‘ Les Grands Bour- 
geois ’ we have not so much a clever play 
and a bright novel as two extraordinarily 
accurate photographs of the rich “‘ upper- 
middle” class of the Paris of to-day. “Cette 
diffamation nous charme; mais est-elle 
tolérable?” For his brilliant dialogue, “‘il 
lui suffit de se souvenir des mots que nous 
avons tous entendus.” The only possible 
answer to M. Hermant is “les grands 
bourgeois qu’il nous montre ne consti- 
tuent pas toute la grande bourgeoisie: il 
le sait aussi bien que nous.” 

M. Armanpd Dayor has successfully 
launched L’ Art et les Artistes, and now 
another distinguished art critic, M. Arséne 
Alexandre, has started Le Plaisir, which 
is to appear every fortnight. It is to 
cover a very wide range, for it claims to be 
“ Parisien, littéraire, artistique, théatral, 
mondaine, satirique.” 

AFTER a career of eighteen years, the 
Viro Souleo, the organ “du Feélibrige de 
Paris,” has ceased to exist, and its place 
will be taken by a bulletin of a more 
modest character, in which the Félibrige 
of Paris will record the transactions of 
their evenings at the Café Voltaire. The 


Viro Souleo—which derived its title from 
“la belle et rayonnante fleur jeune du 
midi”—was founded by Paul Aréne, 
Alphonse Daudet, and others to assist 
Parisians in understanding the language 
of Mistral, and, thanks to the taste 
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of M. Lucien Duc, it was always a fine 
specimen of typography. 

Tue death, in his seventy-third year, 
is announced from Stuttgart of Prof. 
Wilhelm Heyd, the distinguished historian. 
He was originally a clergyman, but in 1857 
was appointed sub-librarian of the Stutt- 
gart Royal Public Library, and eventually 
succeeded Pfeiffer as head librarian, a 
post that he filled with great assiduity and 
success for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Of his valuable contributions to the history 
of commerce the most important are 
‘ Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittel- 
alter,’ ‘Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Handels,’ and ‘Die grosse 
Ravensburger Gesellschaft.’ 


AN eminent German philologist has 
passed away in Prof. Moritz Heyne, whose 
death in his sixty-ninth year is announced 
from Gottingen. His ‘ Deutsches Worter- 
buch,’ and his valuable editions of ‘ Beo- 
wulf,’ ‘ Heliand,’ ‘ Ulfilas,’ &c., are well 
known to scholars. 


THE Deutsche Literaturzeitung announces 
that the International Historical Congress, 
which was to have been held this year, has 
been postponed till the summer of 1908, 
when it will assemble in Berlin. 


WE have to announce the death of the 
late chief librarian of the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen, Dr. Chr. Bruun, on the 
28th ult., aged seventy-five. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories for 1904: Part 2, 
Statistics (7d.) ; and Board of Education, 
Draft Order in Council continuing certain 
Provisions contained in the Order in 
Council of March 6th, 1902 (4d.). 








SCIENCE 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Counsels and Ideals from the Writings 
of William Osler (Frowde) Dr. C. N. B. 
Camac has compiled a book which may be 
read with pleasure and lasting profit, not only 
by every member of the medical profession, 
but also by the general public, to whom the 
ways and methods of thought of medical 
men are a constant source of wonder. The 
* Counsels and Ideals’ are extracts from the 
lectures and addresses of Dr. Osler, who 
has gained a world-wide reputation, first 
at Montreal, and afterwards at Baltimore. 
Steeped in knowledge of the classics of 
medicine, Prof. Osler has also an intimate 
acquaintance with the work which is being 
carried on in the laboratories of Europe. 
He has, too, a rare facility of expression, 
which causes his thoughts to sink like 
aphorisms into the minds of his pupils. 

The extracts indicate the advance made 
by the medical profession during recent years 
in truth, in dignity, and in repute. Fifty 
years ago the humanities, or those points 
which go to the making of a gentleman, were 
confined amongst doctors to physicians and 
to a few general practitioners of medicine. 
The surgeon was conspicuous by his brusque- 
ness and want of culture, for the sights and 
sounds of the operating theatre needed men 
of coarse fibre. Surgery has now been 
reduced to a fine art. A better education 
and more exact knowledge are required, 





whilst many of the horrors have been dissi- 
pated by the use of anesthetics and the 
modern treatment of wounds. The work 
of a surgeon, therefore, is now little, if at all, 
more shocking than was that of the physician 
in former times, and it claims a more 
refined class of men than it used to do. 
Surgeons are rapidly becoming as highly 
educated, and are held in as great esteem, 
as physicians. What applies to surgeons 
applies in a less degree to general practi- 
tioners, upon whom the stress of competition 
and unremitting toil presses most hardly of 
all. Such men were paid formerly by the 
amount of medicine they could induce their 
patients to swallow: now they are paid for 
the advice which they give, and they are 
as often concerned with the prevention as 
with the cure of disease. Prof. Osler points 
out that it took the profession many gene- 
rations to learn that fevers ran their course, 
influenced very little, if at all, by drugs ; and 
the sixty pounds which old Dover com- 
plained was spent in drugs, in a case of 
ordinary fever about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is now better expended 
on a trained nurse, with infinitely less risk 
and infinitely greater comfort to the patient. 
Better education means increased knowledge, 
and 

“‘the higher the standard of education in a pro- 
fession, the less marked will be the charlatanism ; 
whereas no greater incentive to its development 
can be found than in sending out from our colleges 
men who have not had mental training sufficient to 
enable them to judge between the excellent and 
the inferior, the sound and the unsound, the true 
and the half true.” 


In this way Prof. Osler praises and blames, 
teaching the value of honesty, of truth, of 
accuracy, and of thoroughness. 

Dr. Camac has made his selection with 
judgment. Here and there he should have 
added short explanatory notes for the 
general reader and those who are not 
skilled in the history of medicine. Very 
few words, the mere mention of the wounded 
French-Canadian’s name—Alexis St. Martin 
—would have been enough to recall to many 
medical readers what William Beaumont did 
with his opportunity, making it the founda- 
tion of our modern knowledge of the physio- 
logy of digestion. The extract is featureless 
without such knowledge. In like manner we 
would gladly know something of the lives 
of those whom Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called the Brahmins of medicine—‘“‘ men 
who raised our profession above the dead 
level of business ’’—Bovell and Hodder, 
Campbell, Howard, and many others. 

We notice with pleasure a good index ; 
and as a frontispiece there is a facsimile 
letter from Prof. Osler to Dr. Camac. The 
form of the book is exceptionally good, and 
the cloth binding is tastefully tooled. 


New Methods of testing Explosives, by 
C. E. Bichel, translated and edited by Axel 
Larsen (Griffin & Co.), is the result of 
investigation into the suitability of ex- 
plosives for use in mines where dangerous 
gas or dust is apt to accumulate. The 
author is the inventor of the Carbonite 
explosives, and a director of the company 
manufacturing them at Schlebusch, near 
Hamburg. Instead of using the Trauzl 
method of measuring the work done by an 
explosive by firing a stemmed cartridge into 
a cylindrical lead block, Herr Bichel has a 
pressure gauge of special construction, and 
the result is recorded on a diagram, as in 
the case of a steam-engine indicator. The 
explosive is fired or detonated in a steel 
cylinder, and the products of combustion 
can be observed after the explosion. By an 
apparatus designed by Dr. Mettegang, one 
of the Carbonite Company’s superintendent 





chemists, and with the aid of Berthelot’s 
calorimeter, the heat of decomposition 
emitted on detonation is measured. The 
rate of detonation is recorded by the aid 
of electricity, and comparative photographs 
show the length and duration of the flame 
and the afterflame. 

The use of a high explosive in considerable 
quantity would in general give greater 
efficiency in result, and, at the same time, 
set up greater heat of decomposition, pro- 
longation of detonation, and larger and 
more lasting flame, than a low explosive in 
small quantity. But while efficiency is 
required, the heat, prolonged detonation, 
and excessive flame would be sources of 
danger in a fiery or dusty mine. In order 
to obviate these dangers a charge-limite (the 
term was applied by Watteyne in 1903) has 
to be fixed, giving the maximum quantity 
of any particular explosive that can safely 
be used in such a mine. Herr Bichel’s 
apparatus and experiments enable this 
limit to be fixed more accurately than with 
the older tests, and at the same time give 
more trustworthy results as to the actual 
effect of explosion. For example, it is not 
always found that the highest explosive 
produces the greatest result, as the pressure 
developed is by no means proportionate 
to the percussive force, and miners sp 
of a shot of high percussive force, but little 
resultant pressure, as having “ killed itself.” 

In a series of tables at the end of the book 
the results of experiments on a number of 
explosives (including gunpowder, guncotton, 
blasting gelatine, dynamite, and “ safety ” 
explosives) are given partly in figures and 
partly by diagrams. From these it appears 
that while the pressure developed by some 
of the higher explosives is more than twice 
as much as that developed by the same 
quantity of Carbonite—composed of nitro- 
glycerine, potassium, and barium nitrates, 
and a carrying medium—the charge-limite 
for the safety explosive may be as much as 
two hundred and twenty times as great as 
that for the explosive of higher efficiency. 
Consequently the use, within safe limits, of 
a larger quantity of comparatively less 
efficient explosive will yield much greater 
results. 

It has to be remembered that means of 
testing, designed with the definite intention 
of proving that of which the investigator 
is instinctively certain, may not be entirel, 
successful in general application, but, wit 
this reservation, the book will be interesting, 
and, properly read, instructive, to those 
who desire to investigate the powers of 
explosives. 


WE have received from Messrs. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox Maladies caused by the Air 
we breathe inside and outside the Home, by 
Dr. Oliver, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Durham. The volume con- 
sists of a collection of the Harben Lectures 
for 1905, and contains illustrations and much 
matter of interest. 








HELIUM AND THE TRANSMUTATION 
OF ELEMENTS. 


Tue story of helium is perhaps one of the 
most romantic in the history of science ; 
and it is a story of which the last chapters 
are still unwritten. Originally seen as a 
spectrum line in the chromosphere of the 
sun, it was discovered on the earth twenty- 
eight years later; and it has provided the 
first authentic case of transmutation—a pro- 
blem which occupied the alchemists from 
the sixth century. } 

On August 18th, 1868, an eclipse of the 
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sun was visible in India. Among those who 
observed it was the celebrated French 
astronomer Janssen; and for the first time 
@ spectroscope was —- to analyze 
and trace to its sources the light. evolved by 
the edge or “limb” of the sun. It ap- 
peared that enormous prominences, moving 
at an almost incredible rate, were due to 
hurricanes of hydrogen. That the gas 
blown out beyond the shadow of the moon 
was really hydrogen was revealed by the 
red, blue-green, and violet lines which 
characterize its spectrum. Among these 
lines was one occupying nearly the position 
of the two lines characteristic of the spectrum 
of glowing sodium, named D, and D, by 
Fraunhofer; and this third line was cha- 
racterized as D, by Janssen. On October 20, 
1868, Sir Norman Lockyer, in a note pre- 
sented to the Royal Society by Dr. Sharpey, 
mentioned that he had “established the 
existence of three bright lines” in the 
**chromosphere,” a word suggested by 
Sharpey to denote the coloured atmosphere 
surrounding the sun; one of these was 
“near D.” It was known that an increase 
of pressure had the effect of broadening 
—_ lines; and Frankland and Sir 
orman Lockyer were at first inclined to 
attribute this new line to a broadening of 
the sodium lines, owing to the pressure of 
the uprush of gas, causing the hurricane. 
However, neither this hypothesis nor a sub- 
sequent one, that the new yellow line might 
possibly be ascribed to hydrogen, could be 
maintained ; and hence the line was attri- 
buted to the existence of an element in the 
sun unknown on the earth, and the name 
“helium” was chosen as an appropriate 
reminder of the habitat of the element. 


Among the lines visible in the chromo- 
sphere, ten are always observed. Of these, 
four may be seen in the hydrogen spectrum, 
one is due to calcium, and four to helium ; 
there is still one unidentified with the 
Yaga of any known element; it has 
the wave-length 5316-87, and the source 
has been named “coronium.” It appears 
at a great height in the solar atmosphere, 
and it is conjectured that it’ must be lighter 
than any known gas. 

Shortly after the discovery of argon in 
1884, the notice of one of the discoverers 
was drawn to an account by Dr. Hille- 
brand, of the United States Geological 
Survey, of the presence in certain ores 
containing uranium of a gas which could 
be extracted by an air-pump. Hillebrand 
examined the spectrum of the gas, and 
supposed it to be nitrogen. It is true 
that he saw in it spectrum lines which could 
hardly be ascribed to nitrogen; but on 
mentioning the fact to his colleagues, he 
was bantered out of his quest, and did not 
follow up the clue. Now in the spring of 
1895 attempts were being made to cause 
argon to combine; and it was argued that 
conceivably Hillebrand’s gas might turn out 
to be argon, and might give an indication 
to a possible compound. Consequently, a 
specimen of clevite—one of the minerals 
which Hillebrand had found to give off the 
supposed nitrogen in largest quantity—was 
purchased, and the gas was collected from 
it. On purification, its spectrum showed 
the presence of a brilliant yellow line, 
almost identical in position with the yellow 
lines of sodium. It was soon evident that 
the solar gas, helium, had been discovered 
on the earth. 

The visible spectrum of helium is com- 
er simple, and many of its lines 

ve been identified among those of the 
solar chromosphere. It is also to be detected 
in many of the fixed stars, notably Capella, 
Arcturus, Pollux, Sirius, and Vega. It is 





one of the ~ < of gases, being only twice 


as heavy as hydrogen, but unlike hydrogen, 
however, its molecules consist of single 
atoms, whereas those of hydrogen consist of 
— atoms, which separate only when 
ydrogen enters into combination with 
oxygen or other elements. This peculiarity 
— to render liquefaction of helium 
almost impossible; for while hydrogen has 
been liquefied, and boils at 422° Fahr. below 
zero, helium has been cooled to — 438° Fahr., 
and has been compressed to one-sixtieth of 
its ordinary bulk, and yet has shown no 
sign of liquefaction. Indeed, it is now the 
only “permanent” gas, for it has never 
been condensed into liquid form. 

The minerals which contain helium have 
one thing in common: they all contain 
uranium or thorium, or lead, or a mixture 
of these. Minerals of lead alone do not 
show the presence of helium ; but it may be 
stated that helium is an invariable con- 
stituent of ores of uranium and thorium. 
It was at first supposed that such minerals 
contain helium in a state of combination ; 
but this view could not be substantiated, 
for the constituents of these ores do not 
show any tendency towards combination 
with helium. The connexion of this with 
what follows is very remarkable. 

The explanation of the fact that com- 
pounds of radium discovered by Madame 
Curie in 1901 are permanently at a tem- 
perature considerably above that of the 
atmosphere and that they are continually 
emitting corpuscules of high velocity was 
given by Prof. Rutherford and Mr. Frederick 
Soddy in a series of papers communicated to 
The Philosophical Magazine. It is that 
radium and allied bodies are “‘ disintegrat- 
ing ’’—that their atoms are spontaneously 
flying to bits. Now this view, although 
new in its application to elements, has long 
been known to hold for certain compoun4s. 
There is a fearfully explosive compound of 
nitrogen with chlorine which on the least 
touch resolves itself suddenly into its con- 
stituent elements. It is true that here we 
have a molecule composed of atoms “ dis- 
aes ” into atoms which subsequently 
combine to form new molecules of nitrogen 
and of chlorine ; but in principle an analogy 
may be drawn between the disruption of 
the molecules of an explosive compound 
and the disintegration of an atom into 
corpuscules. Prof. Rutherford and Mr. 
Soddy showed, however, that corpuscles 
which have been proved by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson of Cambridge to be exceedingly 
minute are not the only products of dis- 
integration of the radium atom; the proof 
was adduced that among these products 
were atoms of a density comparable with 
that of hydrogen and helium. This hypothesis 
evidently admitted of experimental proof, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Soddy I col- 
lected the “emanution”’’ or gas evolved 
from salts of radium. We showed that this 
gas, presumably of high density, disinte- 
grates in its turn, and that perhaps 7 per 
cent. of it changes into helium. What 
becomes of the remaining 93 per cent. is 
as yet undecided ; still some hint may be 
gained from the fact that a constant ratio 
exists between the amount of helium obtain- 
able from a mineral and the weight of lead 
which it contains. It may be that lead forms 
the ultimate product, or, at least, one of the 
ultimate products of the disintegration of 
the atom of emanation. Another radio- 
active element, actinium, has been shown 
by its discoverer Debierne also to yield 
helium by the disintegration of the emana- 
tion, or gas, which it continuously evolves. 


This disruptive change is attended by a 
great evolution of heat ; for the radio-active 





elements are in a sense explosive; and@ 
explosions are always accompanied by # 
rise of temperature. But such atomic 
explosions s in degree, to an almost 
inconceivable extent, the molecular explo- 
sions with which we are familiar. Could 
we induce a fragment of radium to evolve 
all its energy at once, the result would be 
terrific, for in the energy with which it 
parts during its change it surpasses in 
explosive power our most potent guncotton 
by millions of times. It has been suggested 
that to this or similar changes are due the 
continued high temperature of the sun and 
the presence of helium in its chromosphere. 

Up to the present no further cases of 
transmutation have been observed than those 
mentioned: radium and actinium into their 
emanation, and these emanations into helium.. 
But proof is accumulating that many forms 
of matter with which we are familiar are 
also undergoing similar change, but at @ 
vastly slower rate. ‘The mills of God 
grind slowly ’—so slowly that many genera- 
tions of men must come and go before ocular 
proof is obtained of the products of sucl 
possible transmutations. 

Wut1am Ramsay. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Corresponding Societies Committee 
of the British Association at the meeting im 
South Africa selected for special notice 
twenty-two contributions to anthropology 
made by thirteen local societies during the 
year ended May 3lst, 1905. Two societies, 
the Essex Field Club and the Somersetshire- 
Archeological and Natural History Society, 
contribute five papers each to the list. 
Those in The Essex Naturalist are by Mr. 
Russell Larkby on the evidences of pre- 
historic man in West Kent, by Mr. T. V. 
Holmes on the origin of the term “ sarsere 
stones,”’ one by the same author and one by 
Mr. F. W. Reader on wooden water-pipes, 
and by Mr. Miller Christy on the remains of 
a supposed pile dwelling at Woodham Walter. 
Those in the Proceedings of the Somerset- 
shire Society are one by Mr. Houghton 
Spencer and one by Mr. H. St. George Gray 
on the excavations at Castle Neroche,. 
another by Mr. Gray on excavations at 
Small Down Camp, near Evercreech, 
one by the same author and Mr. Bulleid 
on the Glastonbury Lake village, and 
one by the Rev. H. H. Winwood on 
excavations at Lansdown. These two 
societies are certainly to be congratulated 
on the amount of original exploration done- 
by their members. The Bath Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club pub- 
lished papers by Mr. J. P. E. Falconer om 
ancient interments at Newton St. Loe, and 
other recent discoveries. The other papers, 
each contributed to a separate local society, 
are by Mr. Gower, to the Croydon Natural 
History and Scientific Society, on flints 
found at Waddon Marsh ; by Sir John Evans, 
to the Hertfordshire Natural History Society, 
on a Neolithic celt found near Berkhamp- 
stead Common ; by Dr. Colley March, to the 
Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club, on two examples of symbolism ; 
the annual anthropological report of Mr. 
E. Meyrick to the Marlborough College 
Natural History Society; the presidential 
address of the Rev. F. J. Wrottesley to the 
North Staffordshire Field Club, on the origin 
of the manor, and village and tribal com- 
munities ; by Mr. Thomas Sheppard, to the 
Hull Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Club, 
on the Roman villa at Harpham; by Mr. 
George Benson, to the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, on an intrenchment om 
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Holgate Hill; by Sir J. D. Marwick, to the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, on 
primitive and early markets and fairs; by 
Mrs. B. Hobson, to the Belfast Naturalists’ 
Field Club, on some souterrains in Antrim 
and Down; and by Mr. J. R. Collins, to the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, on 
man’s place in the universe. This evidence 
of interest in anthropological research dis- 
played by societies in all parts of England, 
as well as in Scotland, Ireland, and Canada, 
is very satisfactory. It may be noted that 
this is the twenty-first report of the Corre- 
sponding Societies Committee, and that the 
new departure of instituting a class of 
‘** associated societies,” as distinct from the 
fully “‘ affiliated societies,’ promises to add 
to the usefulness of the Committee’s labours. 

Among important papers recently read 
before the Society of Anthropology of Paris, 
and just published in its Bulletins et Mémoires, 
is one by Dr. Roux entitled ‘ Contributions 
to the Anthropological Study of the Annamite 
of Tonkin,’ founded on observations of the 
native soldiers. Of these, the men in the 
artillery and sappers in the engineer corps 
are more robust than the infantry. The 
three bodies are therefore considered sepa- 
rately. Full-length front and side views 
are supplied of ten individuals, and the 
measurements of seventy. To these the 
author adds his physiological, psychological, 
and pathological observations of the people. 
In several respects he is disposed to give 
them a better character than has usually 
been attributed to them, and he thinks that 
their defects are to some extent due to the 
bad example given them by Europeans. 
‘They are untruthful and addicted to gamb- 
ling, but do not quarrel over their play. The 
use of opium is increasing among them. M. 
Volkov has made a report to the same 
Society on a visit to Eastern Galicia and to 
Bukowina, in Austria, for the purpose of 
anthropological study, in which he repre- 
sented the Society. With the assistance of 
@ local society at- Lemberg, he was able to 
obtain anthropometric observations of 238 
individuals of different anthropological 
groups, but in his opinion of the same origin, 
differentiated by circumstances of residence 
and of occupation. M. Marcel Baudouin 
devotes much labour to the classification of 
certain scratches on bone found in the Gallo- 
Roman necropolis of Troussepoil, in the 
Vendée, in which it is difficult to find any 
indications of definite purpose. M. Paul 
@Enjoy has an interesting paper on 
Chinese penalties. These are adjusted to 
the offence with a precision which is almost 
mathematical. The consequence is that 
equality before the law is a real element in 
‘Chinese jurisprudence. The instrument with 
which whipping is inflicted must be of a 
precise length, not less than 31} inches nor 
more than 31} inches. The _ bastinado, 
which is the next in degree of severity, must 
be inflicted with a bamboo 32 inches long, 
and not less than 1,; inch nor more than 
1, inch in circumference. It is the penalty 
for theft, where the property stolen is not 
worth more than 40 ounces of silver. For 
a theft of one ounce 60 strokes are to be 
awarded; for 10 ounces, 70 strokes; for 
20 ounces, 80; for 30 ounces, 90; and for 
40 ounces, 100, which is the maximum 
number of strokes. The next stage is im- 
prisonment with hard labour, for one year 
up to three years, the duration being 
similarly graduated according to the amount 
of the theft. The same scientific accuracy 
of detail is applied to other offences and 
punishments. Upon a sentence of death, 
af the right of appeal be reserved, the whole 
«ase is thoroughly re-examined by a court 
of three judges. 





DR. LE BON’S THEORIES OF MATTER. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, March 3, 1906. 


Mr. NorMAN CAMPBELL is what John in 
the Benbow would call “a most harbitrary 
gent.” Beginning with a magisterial warn- 
ing to The Atheneum not to speak favour- 
ably of Dr. Le Bon, and distributing ex 
cathedra sentences of ignorance and incom- 
petence, he is no sooner confronted with 
proof that all men of learning do not agree 
with him than he flies into a passion, talks 
about insults, libels, and anonymous insinua- 
tions, and, in a style apparently borrowed 
from Zola’s ‘“ J’accuse,” lets fly a cloud of 
unfounded assumptions, from which I will 
only quote those that I am likely to unsay 
my words as to Mr. Whetham’s review, and 
that I must preface this letter with a string 
of apologies. 

Under cover of all this epanaphoral fury, 
however, Mr. Campbell has in more than 
one instance shifted his ground. At first 
he stated that the opinion of the majority 
of those qualified to judge was against Dr. 
Le Bon; but now that the evidence of M. 
Dastre, M. Lucien Poincaré, and Prof. de 
Heen is produced, he replies that these 
gentlemen are not typical of the first rank 
of physicists. It would be impertinent in 
me to award places to such distinguished 
men as to schoolboys in a class, so I will add 
to their testimony that of M. Armand 
Gautier, a member of the Institut, who, in a 
letter to Dr. Le Bon published in the Revue 
Scientifique of February 13th, 1904, speaks of 
‘les phénoménes de radio-activité, dont vous avez 
été Pun des premiers 4 montrer toute la généralité 
et l'importance aussi bien que tout l’intérét au 
point de vue des phénoménes qui semblent nous 
montrer la dissociation de l’atome simple lui-méme.” 


I must also give the following extract 
from an article in the same journal on 
January 27th last by M. Painlevé, also a 
member of the Institut, and professor at the 
Sorbonne, which aptly sums up Dr. Le Bon’s 
case, and to which I shall have to refer 
later :—- 

“En définitive, M. Gustave Le Bon me parait 
avoir émis le premier l’hypothése que, sous l’in- 
fluence d’une excitation légére, ou méme spontané- 
ment, tous les corps matériels projettent hors d’eux- 
mémes quelque chose qui ressemble plus aux rayons 
cathodiques qu’a la lumiére ordinaire. Les expé- 
riences et les idées de Gustave Le Bon n’ont trouvé, 
dailleurs, pendant plusieurs années, aucun crédit 
parmi les physiciens, bien que certaines fussent 
déja précises. Aprés la découverte du radium, a 
la suite de multiples expériences que l’intensité des 
phénoménes observés permettait de rendre saisis- 
santes, alors que les savants hésitaient et hésitent 
encore entre les diverses explications possibles, 
Gustave Le Bon a adopté sans réserve lhypothése 
d’aprés laquelle la radio-activité résulterait d’une 
désintegration spontanée des atomes matériels et 
serait un phénoméne absolument général.” 


This is a question not of physics, but of 
facts, and I think any impartial reader will 
agree that the five scholars whose words I 
have given are at least as qualified to judge 
in the matter as even a Cambridge physicist. 
That M. Henri Becquerel did say that Dr. 
Le Bon had “ n’aucune idée des phénoménes 
de radio-activité ” is true enough; but Mr. 
Campbell omits to mention that to this 
were prefixed the words “ au moment ow il 
les a faites ’’—the “les” in question being 
Dr. Le Bon’s communications to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences in 1896 and 1897; and 
that M. Becquerel—of whom I desire to 
speak with every respect—like other great 
scholars, may sometimes make a mistake, as 
in the case referred to in to-day’s ‘ Research 
Notes.’ As to Dr. Le Bon’s own words in 
‘L’Evolution de la Matiére’ about the 
storms which his first discoveries evoked, 
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they are taken textually, and without altera- 
tion, from an article in the Revue Scientifique 
of October 17th, 1903, and it is evident, 
from merely comparing them with those of 
M. Painlevé quoted above, that they refer 
to a state of things now happily at an end. 
The honour conferred upon M. Le Bon by 
the Académie Royale de Belgique, as noted 
in last week’s ‘Science Gossip,’ is but a proof 
of this, and will no doubt prove the fore- 
runner of others. To those who remember 
—as, I am sorry to say, I do—the aftermath 
of the tempest raised by Darwin’s early 
researches, Dr. Le Bon’s period of obloquy 
seems to have been remarkably short. 

While it is necessary to say this in defence 
of one who has been, in my opinion, unjustly 
attacked, I do not propose to perform the 
task of memoir-writing and the like set me 
—one can almost fancy he is giving me an 
imposition for my temerity—by Mr. Camp- 
bell, or to traverse in detail in this letter 
his objections to the one of Dr. Le Bon’s 
many experiments which he now challenges, 
although here, too, the balance of evidence 
is against him. To do so with an adversary 
at once so embittered and so elusive as he 
would tax the patience of both the editor 
and the readers of The Atheneum beyond 
all limits, nor, if Mr. Campbell succeeded in 
invalidating the experiment in question, 
would it alter my opinion of the soundness 
of Dr. Le Bon’s doctrine one jot. That Dr. 
Le Bon, working for the most part, like 
Faraday, without the help of mathematical 
analysis or the magnificent resources in the 
way of apparatus of the Cavendish Labo- 
ratory, may have once or twice stumbled, 
is likely enough; but if this were the case 
—which I do not admit—would he differ in 
that from many physicists whose claim to 
the very first rank is undisputed ? Not to 
drag M. Becquerel’s name again into the 
matter, did not Sir William Crookes at first 
think that the vanes of his radiometer 
revolved under the impact of light? and 
did not Lord Kelvin, at the Cambridge 
meeting of the British Association, frankly 
retract his formerly expressed opinion as 
to the energy of radium being derived from 
external sources? That Dr. Le Bon is 
neither an unskilled nor a crack-brained 
experimenter seems to me to need no demon- 
stration after the references I have before 
given from Prof. Rutherford, Prof. Fleming, 
Prof. de Heen, Dr. Parodi, and again M. 
Painlevé. ; 

I pass on to the one really important point 
where Mr. Campbell differs from Dr. Le Bon, 
and that is with regard to the emanation. 
Dr. Le Bon’s position, as I understand it, 
is that all substances emit an emanation 
which forms a necessary stage alike in 
the dissociation of matter and in the 
emission of rays and electrically charged 
particles. To this Mr. Campbell replies 
that, although in his own and Prof. J. J. 
Thomson’s experiments, this emanation has 
been observed in the case of a great number 
of substances, there is yet no evidence that 
it extends to all; and I freely admit that this 
is the part of Dr. Le Bon’s hypothesis which 
requires to be further fortified by experiment. 
In the special case of uranium, which alone 
of the so-called radio-active bodies cannot 
be shown to emit an emanation, Dr. Le Bon 
has said that, in his opinion, it has one, 
though it has not yet been detected, or, In 
his own words (‘ L’Evolution de la Matiere, 
p- 129), “ L’uranium n’en donne pas assez 
pour que les réactifs puissent le révéler. 
As I willingly accept Mr. Campbell’s state- 
ment that he has read every word that Dr. 
Le Bon has published on physical questions, 
I can only suppose that he forgot this when 
he wrote in his first letter that uranium gave 
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no emanation, and that “ Dr. Le Bon does 
not appear aware of this elementary fact.” 
However that may be, Dr. Le Bon has too 
often been right in much greater matters 
for me not to trust him on this point, and I 
believe that before long the generality of 
the emanation will be proved. For the 
present, it remains—as, for that matter, 
does the existence of the ether or the electrons 
—a matter of deduction without experi- 
mental proof. 

Finally, let me say that I have no wish to 
sneer without cause at the Cavendish 
Laboratory or its members. In one instance 
of late its prestige seems to me to have been 
rather unwarrantably used in the daily press, 
but, as more will probably be heard of that 
matter, I will say nothing further about it 
here. There has also been much stuff put 
forward lately from the same quarter about 
its being ‘“‘ the headquarters of the New 
Physics,” a contention which can hardly 
be seriously maintained; nor can I even 
admit Mr. Campbell’s claim that its 
workers, singly or collectively, represent 
the opinion of the scientific world. I like 
to think of science as a republic where 
one man, one vote, is the rule; and, with 
the thousands of eager students of nature 
now at work in Paris, Berlin, Leyden, and 
even in distant Tokyo and Kyoto — to 
mention only a few names, and to say no- 
thing of our other universities in the capital, 
the provinces, and the colonies—it takes 
some time to get a plébiscite. 

Meanwhile, all physicists, whether humble 
or great, will do well to judge every theory 
that comes before them on the evidence 
alone, and without regard to national or 
local prejudice. Every Englishman must 
be eT of the excellent work done by 
Prof. J. J. Thomson and the band of workers 
he has gathered round him at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. But from this to giving them 
the right to decide pontifically on questions 
of science is a long step, and one which Mr. 
Campbell in his cooler moments will hardly 
wish us to take. F. L. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL,—Feb, 21.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Herbert Bolton, 
Mr. J. Cross, and Mr. F. W. Hilgendorf were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read: ‘The Constitution of the Interior of 
the Earth, as revealed by Earthquakes,’ by Mr. R. 
Dixon Oldham,—and ‘The Tarannon Series of 
Tarannon,’ by Miss Ethel M. R. Wood. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 1.— Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read. The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Messrs. I. C. Gould, C. Thomas- 
Stanford, H. S. Moore, H. W. Holman, and 
W. H. Duignan, and the Hon. Oliver Howard. 


Linneax.—March 7.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Hugh Findon, Mr. 
J. E. Radcliffe McDonagh, Mr. T. Seven Russell, 
and Mr. E. J. Schwartz were elected Fellows.— 
Dr. D. H. Scott described ‘A New Type of Stem 
from the Coal-Measures,’ the stem being one of the 
many interesting fossils obtained from the pit at 
Shore-Littleborough in Lancashire, opened up for 
scientific purposes by Mr. W. H. Sutcliffe.—Prof. 
F. W. Oliver, Mr. W. C. Worsdell, Prof. A. G. 
Tansley, and the President joined in the dis- 
cussion.—A paper by Dr. H. C. Sorby, containin 
‘ Notes on some Species of Nereis in the District o 
the Thames Estuary,’ was read, with introductory 
and explanatory observations, by the Zoological 
Secretary.—The President and Mr. A. D. Michael 
contributed some additional remarks.—The last 
paper, ‘Membranous Labyrinths of Echinorhinus 
and Cestracion,’ by Prof. C. Stewart, a continua- 
tion of a recent paper, was read in title. 





Zootocicat.—Feb. 20.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during January, 
and called special attention to a snow-leopard 
(Felis uncia) presented by Major A. H. Hussey, an 
Aard wolf (Proteles cristatus), and a salt-marsh 
cavy (Dolichotis salinicola). He also read a letter 
from Major-General Sir Reginald Talbot, Governor 
of Victoria, giving an account of the supposed 
breeding of a mule.—Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited a 
photograph of a ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta) 
carrying its young on its back.—Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward exhibited a new drawing of the skeleton 
of the Triassic Rhynchocephalian, Rhynchosaurus 
articeps, from the eanee Sandstone of Shropshire, 
and pointed out the differences between this 
ancient reptile and the modern Sphenodon.—Mr. L. 
Doncaster and the Rev. G. H. Raynor communi- 
cated a paper on breeding experiments they had 
made with Lepidoptera. The species used were 
Angerona prunaria and its var. sordiata, and 
Abraxas grossulariata and its var. lacticolor.—Mr. 
W. P. Pycraft read a paper on the ‘ Tracheophone 
Passeres,’ which he described as a group differing 
from all the remaining Passeres in the formation of 
the syrinx.—A paper by Messrs. Oldfield Thomas 
and Harold Schwann was read, giving an acoount 
of a collection of mammals made by Mr. C. H. B. 
Grant at Knysna, and presented to the National 
Museum by Mr. C. D. Rudd. The collection con- 
sisted of about 150 specimens, belonging to 31 
species or subspecies, of which the most noticeable 
was Mrs. Rudd's ¢ golden mole (Amblysomus corrie). 
—A communication from Prof. Bashford Dean con- 
tained an account of the habits of the Australian 
lung-fish (Ceratodus forsteri), as observed by him in 
the Society’s menagerie. 





MicroscoricaL.—Feb. 21.—Dr. Dukinfield H. 
Scott, President, in the chair. — Mr. Waldron 
Griffiths described his method for mounting deli- 
cate vegetable tissues in xylol-balsam, and ex- 
hibited under microscopes some excellent specimens. 
—Mr. Beck exhibited and described an optical 
bench for microscopic illumination with ordinary 
or monochromatic light.—Dr. Hebb exhibited an 
objective designed by Wenham in 1870, and made 
by Ross, to be oud either as a dry or water im- 
mersion lens.—Mr. Walter Rosenhain described a 
new form of metallurgical microscope. To obtain 
great stability, Mr. Rosenhain attaches the body, 
which carries the optical portion and the illumi- 
nating appliances, rigidly to the limb, which is of 
a novel form. It is carried on trunnions of large 
diameter, the friction of which holds the instru- 
ment securely at any angle of inclination. The 
stage, as in most metallurgical microscopes, is 
made to move up and down on the optical axis, and 
the focussing is done entirely by the coarse and 
fine adjustments attached thereto. The stage has 
the usual rectangular motions and can be com- 
pletely rotated. The instrument is fitted with 
various illuminators suitable for opaque objects ; 
and a super-stage can be attached for examining 
transparent objects.—Mr. Earland gave an abstract 
of a paper by Mr. W. P. Dollman ‘On a Method 
of producing Stereo-photomicrographs.’ A number 
of exceedingly good stereoscopic prints were ex- 
hibited in illustration of the paper.—Mr. Taverner 
read a short paper ‘On a Simple Method of taking 
Stereo-photomicrographs and of mounting the 
Prints without Cutting.’ Though these two papers 
were upon the same subject, the methods of the 
authors were different, and Mr. Dollman, who 
resides in Australia, limits his operations to very 
low powers, giving amplifications of nine to twenty 
diameters only. He uses a stop in front of the 
objective, and exposes first one side of the lens and 
then the other, as he takes his two stereoscopic 
pictures. Mr. Taverner uses higher powers and a 
peculiar stop at the back of the objective. The 
authors adopt a similar arrangement for obviating 
the necessity of cutting the’prints.—Mr. Rousselet 

ve an abstract of a paper from the Hon. T. 

irkman, ‘ A Second List of Rotifers of Natal,’ in 
which the author describes a remarkable new 
species, Copeus triangulatua. 





~ Institution oF Cryin ENGINnEERS.—March 6.— 
Sir Alexander R. Binnie, President, in the chair.— 
It was announced that six Associate Members had 
been transferred to the class of Members, and that 





seventeen candidates had been admitted as 
Students. Five Members, fourteen Associate Mem- 
bers, and one Associate were elected. 





Royau Instrrution.—March 5.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. F. 
Green, Mr. A. W. Oke, Mr. N. M. Ogle, Mr. 
H. F. Pooley, Mr. H. Taverner, and Mr. A. B. 
Thomas were elected Members. 





Socrery oF Enereers. — March 5. — Mr. 
Maurice Wilson, President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read on ‘ Submerged Chain-Cable Groynes,’ by 
Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mos. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Fire, Fire Risks, and Fire Extinction, 
Lecture L., Prof. V. B. Lewes, (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Surveyors’ ‘Institution, 8.—‘The Means of Locomotion and 
Transport mdon,’ Mr. W. Woodward. 
— Geographical, 8.30.—‘Recent Journeys in the Rhodope 
Balkans,’ Col. F. R. Maunsell. 
Tces. Asiatic, 4—*Sarmad and Aurangzeb,’ Mr. W. a. . : 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘Food and Nutrition,’ ture VL, 
. W. Stirling. mae 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ What is our Policy in the West Indies 
Miss C, de Thierry. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Widnes and Runcorn 
Transporter-Bridge,’ Mr. J. J. Webster. 
_ Anthropological, 8.15. — ‘Paleolithic Implements from the 
Neighbourhood of Southampton,’ Mr. W. Dale; ‘ Materials 
x the Study of Tatu in Borneo,’ Dr. C. Hose and Mr, R. H. 


elford. 
Wep. British Academy, 5.—‘The Problem of Spelling Reform,’ Rev. 
Prof. Skeat. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Imperial Or, 
Point of View,’ Mr. Geoffrey Drage. 
> Sociological, 8.—‘ Bearing of Recent Advances in Biology upon 
Sociological Problems,’ Prof. J. A. Thomson. 


ization from a Busi 





— Japan.— Pilgrims to Isé,’ Mr. J. Morris. 
Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30. 
oa Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Languages of India and the Lin- 
guistic Survey,’ Dr. G. A. Grierson. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Plants,’ Lecture III., 
r. F. in. 
— Historical, 5.—‘A Captor in Roman Frontier History: the 
Annexation beyond the Rhine,’ Prof. H. F. Pelham. 
ean, 8.—Discussion on ‘The Origin of Gymmnosperms,” 
opened by Prof. F. W. Oliver. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Interaction of Well-dried Mixtures of 
ydrocarbons and Oxygen,’ Messrs. W. A. Bone and G. W. 
Andrew; ‘The Explosive Combustion of Hydrocarbons,’ 
— W. A. Bone and J. Drugman; and three other 
pers. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘Notes on the Priory of St. 
Pancras at Lewes,’ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
Fri. Institution of Mechanical Engi 8, 8.—Di i 
motive Boilers.’ 
a Royal Institution, 9.—‘ How to Improve Telephony,’ Mr. W. 


on ‘ Large 





uddell. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 
Lecture LIL, Prof. J. J. T' 


. J. Thomson, 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. ArtHur STANLEY EppiINGTON, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Wrangler in 1904, has been appointed one 
of the Chief Assistants at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, in consequence of Mr. 
Dyson’s removal to Edinburgh. 

WE alluded some time ago to the projected 

starting at Lahore of a quarterly journal 
specially devoted to the study of tropical 
veterinary science. The first number of 
this periodical has now been published at 
Calcutta, and the editorial preface states 
that it has been instituted 
‘‘with the object of providing a means for the 
bringing about of that international interchange 
of ideas demanded by modern research, and of 
affording a medium for the publication of articles 
dealing with veterinary pathology and the allied 
sciences, as met with in all tropical and sub-tropical 
countries.” 
The principal contributors are Prof. Lingard 
(Bacteriologist to the Indian Government), 
Mr. R. E. Montgomery, Capt. F. 8. Baldrey, 
and Major H. T. Pease (Principal of the 
Punjab Veterinary College). The last three 
are joint editors of the Journal, and Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co. are the publishers. 


Puari and Gyantse in Tibet are to be 
made meteorological reporting stations. 


Fatruer Scuwas, Director of the obser- 
vatory of the Benedictine establishment at 
Kremsmiinster, has, at his own request, been 
relieved of the duties of that office, and 
Father Thiemo Schwarz, for some time past 
his assistant, has been appointed to succeed 
him as Director, whilst Dr. Bonifaz Zélss 
takes the place of assistant. 
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Dr. FRANCESCO PoRRO, professor at the 
University of Genoa and Director of the 
Meteorological Observatory, has been ap- 
pointed, by the Government of the Argen- 
tine Republic, Director of the National 
Astronomical Observatory at La Plata. 








FINE ARTS 


—~>— 


THREE EXHIBITIONS. 


DUTCH WATER-COLOURS: SIR JOHN 
DAY’S COLLECTION. 


Messrs. OBACH have now on view at their 
gallery in Bond Street a third instalment of 
Sir John Day’s collection of modern pictures. 
The two portions previously shown consisted 
of French oil paintings by the various 
members of the Barbizon School and modern 
Dutch oil paintings. The present exhibi- 
tion contains Dutch water-colour drawings. 
The presence of characteristic works by the 
brothers Jacob and Willem Maris (by the 
former of whom there are no fewer than 
thirteen examples), of four by Anton Mauve, 
six by Bosboom, and five each by Mesdag 
and Josef Israéls, causes the collection to be 
admirably representative of the greatest 
names of modern Dutch water-colour art. 

The native grace and refinement which 
characterize the school, its air of quietude, 
its pervading sense of harmony—above all, 
its skill in rendering the finest variations in 
atmospheric effects associated with cloudy 
skies—are seen to the fullest advantage, 
especially in the examples of the work of 
Anton Mauve and Jacob Maris. Of those 
by Mauve, which are all scenes of shepherd- 
ing, The Return of the Flock arrests attention 
by reason of its exquisite feeling and har- 
mony of tone. The road and the sky are 
rendered as one in hue in the soft misty 
light, and become indistinguishably one in 
the receding distance. The simplicity of the 
result tends somewhat to obscure the per- 
ception of the subtlety of method whereby 
it has been brought about. The note of 
colour in the light seen in the window is 
admirably proportioned, and effects just the 
requisite contrast. The same may be said 
of the blue of the shepherd’s smock and the 
green of the herbage in Opening the Gate. 

The power of Jacob Maris is shown in 
more variety. He has the same delicacy of 
conception, but a wider range of vision, 
though Mauve excels him in depth of feeling 
and in spontaneity. Of his drawings of 
Dutch towns, seen usually across the water 
of a canal or harbour, the most elaborate is 
the Dordrecht, in which the arrangement of 
the light, with the lower part in shadow and 
a shaft of sunlight breaking on the tower of 
the cathedral, is at once bold and impressive. 
His Delft and Windmills present a very soft 
and attractive harmony of tones, as also 
does the seapiece A Rainy Day. A certain 
intimacy of feeling and sympathy in the 
Ploughing suggests study of Millet, whose 
influence upon Dutch art is, however, seen 
most potently in the work of Israéls. 

The more pastoral nature of the art of 
Willem Maris is well exemplified in_ his 
Spring Time and Milking Time. They 
possess a charming delicacy of execution. 
‘We may almost see the freshness of the 
herbage just after rain. A very effective 
and harmonious scene by Weissenbruch, 
Near Antwerp, shows how the influence both 
of Mauve and Jacob Maris has affected the 
art of the older school of Dutch painters. 

Mesdag, in contrast with his contem- 
poraries among Dutch landscape painters, 
has been characterized by Muther as pre- 





eminently a realist. The others are sub- 
jective; they seek in nature’s reality the 
interpretation of moods of thought, he seeks 
rather to paint with fidelity what he sees. 
So in Fishing-Boats at Anchor : Evening, the 
turbulence of the sky, with the clouds 
grinding in masses against each other, seems 
somewhat out of harmony with the effect 
produced by the line of boats at anchor and 
the gently heaving mass of the water. In 
The Coming Storm, by Tholen, whose work 
has much in common with that of Mesdag, 
the atmospheric effects are rendered with 
great power and verisimilitude. 

The various examples of Bosboom reveal 
his accessibility to the influence of the 
naturalist school. His interest in the prob- 
blems connected with the incidence of light 
in interiors led to a close study of Pieter de 
Hooch and others of the earlier masters, 
and we may contrast his Dutch Cathedral, 
with its firm, true, yet hard drawing of 
architecture and of the various groups of 
figures, which have a look of Teniers’s 
cavaliers, and the clear-cut precision of its 
lighting, with the looser, freer treatment of 
@ similar subject, the Interior of a Cathedral, 
which he executed in the year 1887. 

Of the various works in genre, those of 
Josef Israéls are pre-eminent in fineness of 
quality combined with a certain idyllic grace. 
Mending the Nets, a study of two girls 
sitting on the seashore, exhibits his power 
very characteristically in the softness and 
delicacy of its outlines and the perfect har- 
mony of its colour; and Sewing, where a 
woman is seen seated at work, facing a 
window—the light from which touches her 
white cap and marks the profile of her face 
—is a noteworthy example of his dignity 
and feeling. Among the other painters of 
genre Israéls’s influence has apparently pre- 
dominated. It is very perceptible in the 
works of Blommers and Neuhuys, and is 
present to a less degree in Artz’s Sewing 
School, though in this the rigidity and 
comparative hardness of outline, the minute- 
ness of detail, and the manner of treatment 
of the light point strongly to the influence 
of Pieter de Hooch. 


* AVIEMORE AND THE HIGHLANDS’ AT THE 
MODERN GALLERY. 


Tue water-colour drawings by Miss Ger- 
trude Martineau and Miss Edith Martineau, 
A.R.W.S., now on view at the Modern 
Gallery, Bond Street, consist of sketches of 
Highland scenery, together with some of 
places in Norway and of English rural scenes, 
various flower studies, and some figure sub- 
jects. The last named are by Miss Edith 
Martineau, who has a somewhat wider range 
than her sister, though the work of the two 
has a strong similarity. In the case of 
each it is of very even quality and maintains 
a careful standard of execution. Miss Edith 
Martineau has less feeling for the grandeur 
of Nature; she seeks rather to depict her 
more intimate and sylvan or garden moods. 
Such sketches as the Cottage near Bosbury, 
Herefordshire, or Evening at Chiddingford, a 
cottage with fruit trees in blossom and two 
children in a field, by their daintiness of 
arrangement and execution and by their 
prettiness—to employ a much-abused term 
in its better sense—have an affinity to the 
work of Mrs. Allingham and to the landscape 
sketches of Kate Greenaway, and for deli- 
cacy and fidelity Miss Martineau’s work is 
very little, if at all, inferior to theirs. The 
Sandhills at Littlehampton and Late Autumn 
on Hampstead Heath are pleasing examples 
of her freer work in landscape, the changing 
colours of the birch and bracken in the latter 
being interpreted with great verisimilitude. 





Of various very careful drawings of flowers 
we may instance the Sea-holly, the Flowering 
Rush, and Carnations as among the “most 
pleasing. Of the work in portraiture the 
most noteworthy is the Mrs. Lister; in 
At the Piano the sleeve of the dress of the 
seated figure shows very successfully Miss 
Martineau’s skill in interpreting fabrics. 
It was, however, we think, a mistake to 
insert the reflection of the hand on the lid 
of the keyboard; its presence certainly 
excites surprise. 

Except for a few sketches in Norway and 
Sark, the work of Miss Gertrude Martineau 
treats entirély of the country round about 
Aviemore. Much of the grace and some- 
thing of the stern charm of Highland scenery 
find expression in the various sketches of the 
mountains round about Loch-an-Eilan and 
of the fir trees which fringe its sides, some of 
the latter especially being of great fidelity 
of workmanship and entirely successful in 
effect. Of many pleasing drawings, the Lily 
Loch, near Aviemore, is, perhaps, the most 
fascinating. The Fairy Knoll, also near 
Aviemore, exhibits great delicacy of touch ; 
and the clearness of the atmosphere 
steeped in autumn sunlight is excellently 
rendered. In some of the scenes extending 
over a wider expanse the artist’s vision 
is rather too photographic, and the 
over-insistence upon detail lessens the 
general effect. 


THE PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


THE gregarious instinct which is held to 
be one of thespecial characteristics of civilized 
humanity cannot be said to be an important 
factor in regulating the conduct of such part 
of it as follows the practice of art. In art, 
at any rate, the tendency is, and always has 
been, to segregate and dwell apart. “Se 
tu sarai solo tu sarai tutto tuo ’—so Leon- 
ardo wrote as a precept for the student, and 
the words serve as his own apologia. In 
order to emphasize this self-possession and 
thereby render it more fully patent to the 
observer, the artist under present-day con- 
ditions tends to exhibit apart also. The 
disintegrating process is apparently inevit- 
able, and forms part of the law of progress 
in art. The influence of academies and 
royal societies could do little, if anything, to 
restrict it; but a sense of fairness constrains 
us to add that they do not seem at all con- 
cerned to make any such attempt. Con- 
sequently, at the time of the twenty-fourth 
annual exhibition of a Royal Society, what- 
ever may have been the egis of its inception, 
it becomes almost axiomatic to observe that 
if the art with which it concerns itself be in a 
condition of productive vitality, the proof 
of this will be as apparent outside of as 
within its precincts. The contents of the 
present exhibition, as compared with others 
of an independent character, establish this 
in the case of etching. 

In view of the comparatively limited 
output, considerations of space do not 
operate to preclude the possibility of bring- 
ing together on occasion, in the rooms 
of the Society or elsewhere, a really re- 
presentative exhibition of all phases of 
present-day performance. In any _ such 
exhibition a certain proportion of the works 
here shown might fitly find a place, though 
they would probably be surrounded by others 
of at least equal merit. But as the one 
category is hypothetical we forbear to offer 
instances, and turn to the consideration of 
such part as is concrete. Landscape occu- 
pies the attention of by far the larger number 
of the present exhibitors, genre subjects 
following after a long interval. There are 
scarcely any portraits and very few imagina- 
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tive themes, and some of the last are 
rather pronouncedly unsuccessful. Mr. 
Bran ’3 two plates somewhat dwarf 
the rest of the exhibits. Their vigour and 
dramatic intensity are undeniable, but these 
qualities seem to find more harmonious 
expression in his Breaking up of the Hannibal 
than in the piece entitled The Butcher’s Shop. 
In the former the huge hulk looms impres- 
sively, and every one of its lines and curves 
tends to sustain and enhance the effect. In 
the latter the disposition of the masses of 
light and shade is bold and effective, but the 
composition as a whole lacks ynity; the 
huge tree-trunks dominate the space too 
insistently ; the figures, if there at all, 
should have presented a more defined con- 
trast. The work of Mr. East may be asso- 
ciated with that of Mr. Brangwyn as pos- 
sessing the most insistent vitality and vigour 
of conception. His method is perhaps most 
completely successful in the Villa d Este 
and Longpré, which possess harmony and a 
sense of atmosphere; others of his plates 
seem to exhibit the influence of Japanese 
colour-prints, as when, by the use of an 
excessive number of diagonal lines, the 
foliage is so treated as to seem symbolical 
rather than of natural growth. 

Mention should be made of a very inter- 
esting Venetian series by Sir Charles Holroyd, 
of which The Gesuati, The Salute Steps, and 
the Rio San Gregorio No. 223 are most note- 
worthy. They have a quiet stateliness of 
line and a simplicity of conception which 
are very effective. In their clear open 
spaces you may perceive the air and the sun- 
light. A complete contrast is presented by 
the ornate and—to our thinking—too ela- 
borately finished interiors and architectural 
studies of Mr. Axel Haig. 

Mr. Oliver Hall sends some clever and 
effective, but not particularly noteworthy 
etchings, of which Rain on the Lancashire 
Fells seems to have the truest feeling. With 
it we may notice Mr. Waterson’s impressive 
mezzotint The Strath ; the sky and clouds 
are rendered with great intensity and power, 
and in effective contrast with them is the 
shrinking figure on the white horse. Mr. 
Alfred Hartley’s contributions show very 
delicate, firm draughtsmanship; we like 
best his Ruined Gateway, Asolo, in which the 
flock of sheep passing through are drawn with 
a fidelity and simplicity which serve to 
recall the work of Jacque. Of Mr. Charles 
J. Watson’s two architectural studies the 
Portail de Notre Dame, Neufchdtel en Bray, 
is of really exquisite delicacy. It is drawn 
with a degree of softness of touch which 
serves admirably to represent the crumbling 
nature of the sculptured stone. The deep 
shadow seen within the open door presents 
an admirable contrast to the sun-steeped 
porch and the little groups around the booths 
and benches in the foreground. The Abbe- 
ville is hardly inferior to it in charm. 

Col. Goff’s drypoint Study of Nespolo is 
very free and vigorous in line. He also 
sends several vivacious Egyptian river 
scenes, of which the Nile Boats, Gizeh, Cairo, 
is especially admirable in the contrasts of its 
composition. Mr. Sydney Lee’s architec- 
tural studies suffer in effectiveness from his 
precision of method. The most successful 
are, we think, the Notre Dame, Bruges, and 
the House at Fuenterrabia. There is a 
certain quiet distinction about Miss Illing- 
worth’s Barton Street, Westminster; and 








among the other more attractive plates are 
a view of St. Andrews From St. Regulus’ 
Tower, by Mr. F. Laing, and Old Stirling, 
by Mr. J. G. Murray. Mr. G. Woolliscroft 
Rhead’s studies of plants and flowers are 
drawn with minute fidelity, and there is a 
Diireresque precision in his impressive study 
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of an old Italian peasant, No. 48. He is 
somewhat less successful in his imaginative 
compositions, although the Cymon and 
Iphigenia has considerable dignity of con- 
ception. Helleu’s studies of mondaines show 
his accustomed dexterity—neither more nor 
less. Prof. Legros’s contributions are some- 
what unequal. The int head of himself 
is of the Fg of his best work, and Les 
Oraisons Noél has great delicacy and 
tenderness of feeling; but neither in Vic- 
times d’Incendie nor L’Ouragan is the treat- 
ment of the figures successful, and at times 
it approaches perilously near to the grotesque. 








W. H. BOUCHER. 


On Monday afternoon there died at his 
home in Berkhampstead William Henry 
Boucher, the etcher, well known to many 
people of the middle-aged generation as 
**W. B.” of Judy, of which he was cartoonist 
for over twenty-five years. He was in his 
seventieth year. Born in Bristol, he came 
to London as a youth, and from the first 
the productions of his pencil found ready 
acceptance. In his prime he contributed 
illustrations to scores of boys’ books, and 
he was one of the artists who pictured the 
striking situations of some of Stevenson’s 
early novels when these appeared in serial 
form. For Boucher Stevenson had a very 
sincere regard, and in one of his temporary 
resting-places in the islands of the South 
Seas had upon his walls Boucher’s illustra- 
tions to ‘ The Black Arrow.’ Among notable 
productions which. owed something to 
Boucher’s pencil and graver were the 
** Border Edition ” of Scott and Mr. Dent’s 
English edition of Balzac, in the production 
of which the artist took a deep interest. 
But his name and reputation will be best 
kept in memory by his popular series of 
etchings after Mr. Dendy Sadler’s paintings. 
It was an ideal partnership, the sentiment 
of the etcher assisting him to a remarkable 
degree in the translation of the painter’s 
subjects. The first of these, ‘Old and 
Crusted,’ enjoyed a succés fou. A lengthy 
series followed, making the names of Dendy 
Sadler and Boucher household words. The 
titles of a few of these may be given at 
random: ‘ Darby and Joan,’ ‘ Toddy at the 
Cheshire Cheese,’ ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” ‘ Friday,’ and the two companion 
etchings “‘ My love to you” and “ The same 
to you, my dear.” 

Mr. Boucher was a well-known figure in 
Fleet Street. He was for many years. a 
member of the Whitefriars Club, on the 
committee of which he served for some time. 
He was a man of remarkable culture. Of 
retiring habits, he was greatly loved by 
those who had the privilege of his friendship. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE’s sale on Saturday was com- 
posed of two properties, the one being the collec- 
tion of pictures by old masters and water-colour 
drawings rmecit: | from Busbridge Hall, Godal- 
ming), formed chiefly by William Gosling, the 
banker, and inherited. by the Hon. Mrs. Ske — 
Smyth ; and the other the collection of the late 
Mr. A. A. Ram, of 19, Egerton Gardens, S.W. 
The day’s sale realized upwards of 5,800/. The 
most important of the first-named property was a 
characteristic example of Jan Steen, a tavern 
window with six boors reading and drinking; it is 
identical with the picture described in Smith’s 
‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ No. 156, and brought 
850 gs., an exceptionally high price for a work 
by this artist. It was sold at Christie’s in 1827 
for 110/., as recorded by Smith. The portrait of 
Rembrandt by himself, in rich crimson dress 
trimmed with fur, and fastened by a jewelled clasp, 





was expected to sell for a large sum ; but when it 
became known that it was a version of a picture at 
Munich, and that the latter was generally accepted 
as a replica of an original not yet traced, pur- 
chasers were shy, a single bid of 100 gs. only being 
made. A curious picture catalogued as by Holbein: 
an imaginary portrait of William Tell, a haif- 
length naked figure, holding a bow in his right 
hand and an arrow in his left, on panel, sold for 
330 gs. This has been twice exhibited at the Old 
Masters, and formed part of the famous Miles. 
collection until 1884, when it was sold for 155 gs.. 
A similar picture, also called William Tell, but 
ascribed to Diirer, was sold for four guineas at 
Christie’s on July 9th, 1886. The other pictures 
by old masters included: A. Bronzino, Portrait of 
Andrea Bandini «f Florence, in black dress, 
210 gs. Dutch School, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
in dark dress, 125 gs. An admirable early work of 
T. S. Cooper, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and Milk- 
maids, 1840, sold for 115 gs. ; at the Baring sale in 
1848 it brought only 41 gs. 

The highest price paid for a picture in the Ram 
collection was for an example of Madame Le Brun, 
a portrait of a lady in crimson cloak, hitherto de- 
scribed as Lady Hamilton, but certainly not 
Romney’s ‘‘divinity.” 1t is probably a portrait 
(one of many) of the artist’s daughter, who married 
M. Nigris, and realized 440 gs. There were also = 
M. Geerarts, Portrait of Lady Arabella Stuart, im 
rich white dress embroidered with gold, 250 gs.. 
M. Hondecoeter, A Dog, Parrot, Dead Peacock, 
and other Birds in a Garden, 280 gs. Bastiano- 
Mainardi, The Dead Christ, with the three Marys, 
St. John, and other Saints, on panel, 170 gs. (this 
was in Samuel Woodburn’s collection, and fetched 
only 20gs. in 1860). M. J. Miereveldt, a pair of 
portraits of Albert, Archduke of Austria, in richly 
inlaid armour, and Isabella of Spain, 110gs._ F. 
Zucchero, Portrait of a Lady, in embroidered white 
dress, on panel, dated 1589, 100gs. School of 
Zucchero, Portrait cf a Lady, in rich black dress, 
280 gs. The last two were striking illustrations of 
picture-buying as_an investment. Both were in 
the famous collection of Charles Scarisbrick, and 
when it was dispersed at Christie’s in 1861 these 
two pictures were purchased for 43 gs. and 28 gs. 
respectively. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. GUTEKuNST has open an exhibition of 
works by Diirer, Méryon, Whistler, and Sir: 
Seymour Haden. 

Art the Modern Gallery Miss Bessie Wigan 
is showing ‘A Summer’s Sketches’ of the 
Riffel Alps and Italian lakes. 


At the Fine-Art Society’s rooms to-day 
water-colours of ‘Italian Spring and English 
Summer,’ by Ina Clogstoun, are open to 
— view. Mr. John Fulleylove is ex- 

ibiting pictures and studies of some archi- 
tectural monuments of London, ancient and: 
modern, at the same place. 

At the Ryder Gallery oils, water-colours,,. 
and fans, by two lady artists, are on view. 

At the Rembrandt Gallery oil paintings: 
by Mr. Arthur Lemon, Mr. V. M. Hamilton, 
Mr. Walter James, and Mr. Gwenllian James 
are on private view next Monday. On the 
same day, at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, 
we are invited to view a selection of the 
work of Charles Furse, A.R.A. 

At the Doré Gallery ‘ Peasant Life in 
Brittany,’ by Linnie Watt, is announced for 
private view to-day. 

Mr. JAMES PryDE’s powerful portrait in 
water colours (now on view at the New 
Gallery) of Irving as Dubosc in ‘The Lyons 
Mail,’ is being copied by the Art Repro- 
duction Company, and a limited number 
will be published by the new firm of Messrs. 
Chenil & Co., King’s Road, Chelsea. 

THe National Art-Collections Fund is 
giving a soirée to its members and to the 
contributors to the purchase of the Rokeby 
Velasquez at the New Gallery on Tuesday 
next, when the picture will be on exhibition. 
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» Tue Louvre has within the last week or 
#0 acquired an unusually interesting portrait 
of Madame de Calonne by Louis Gustave 
Ricard (1824-73), a pupil of Coignet. The 
Louvre already possessed two important 
examples of this painter—his own por- 
trait and that of Heilbuth. The portrait 
of Madame de Calonne, a three-quarter 
figure, is considered to be one of Ricard’s 
finest works. It is particularly welcome 
from the fact that the study for this picture 
has been at the Luxembourg for many years, 
and figures in the official catalogue as No. 250, 
* Portrait de M™ X....’ 


THE death in Paris is announced of M. 
Charles Auguste Lebourg, the sculptor, who 
was born at Nantes on February 20th, 1829, 
and who studied under Rude and Amédée 
Ménard. He first exhibited at the Salon of 
1852, where he was represented by a plaster 
bust of a doctor. His work quickly 
became popular, and he had as sitters many 
of the most distinguished men and women 
of the Second Empire. He received several 
medals at the Salon, and continued to 
exhibit until 1904. Lebourg did not confine 
himself to portraits, but executed and exhi- 
bited a number of works inspired by classical 
incidents. One of his most recent com- 
missions was an equestrian statue of ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc & Patey ’ for the city of Nantes. 

MM. Otive anp Sartnt-GERMIER were 
elected members of the “‘ jury de peinture ” 
on Friday in last week by the Artistes 
Frangais, in succession to Henner and 
Bouguereau. 

A MONUMENT in marble to the memory of 
Falguiére was inaugurated at Pére Lachaise, 
Paris, on Sunday by M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, 
in the presence of the sculptor’s widow and 4 
children and a number of friends and pupils 
of the artist. The monument has been 
erected in part at the cost of the State, and 
in part by Madame Falguiére, and is the 
work of M. Marqueste. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEFK. 
QuEEN’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert. 


THE programme of last Saturday’s Sym- 
phony Concert at Queen’s Hall opened 
with Brahms’s ‘Gesang der Parzen’ for 
chorus and orchestra, the words from 
Act IV. sc. v. of Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenie.’ 
When this work, composed in 1883, was 
produced in London at a Richter Concert 
on May 5th of the following year, it was 
noticed in The Atheneum as a work of high 
merit, yet “too gloomy to become gene- 
rally popular.” That is true enough, but, 
judged for itself alone, it seems (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the setting of the 
jast two stanzas) to reflect the gloom, 
though not fully the grandeur, of the 
poet’s words. An impressive perform- 
ance was given of it, with the assistance 
of the Leeds Choral Union, under the able 
direction of Dr. Henry Coward. 

This was followed by Richard Strauss’s 
“ Taillefer,’ which was performed for the 
first time in England at the Bristol 
Festival last autumn. The work im- 
presses us less on second hearing. The 
‘spontaneous themes in the work, the 
restraint, tended at first to render the 
work acceptable: it formed a pleasant 
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contrast to the composer’s elaborate 


‘Domestic Symphony.’ We still feel that 
there is really little which can be called 
distinctive in the music. 


The concert ended with Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, and in the choral portion 
the Leeds choir displayed its full tone, 
firmness, and strength. The ‘ Taillefer’ 
and the symphony were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Wood. There was 
a large audience; some came, undoubt- 
edly, out of curiosity to hear the novelty, 
but the greater number to enjoy the 
symphony. 


QurEEN’s Hati.—Creatore Band Concerts. 


CREATORE with his band began a series 
of concerts at the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening. The band, a military one, is 
very good, but the chief feature of the 
evening was the conductor. He is of the 
peripatetic order; he conducts without 
any music, and constantly moves about 
to right and left of the desk, conveying 
what he feels by peculiar and at times 
ultra-emphatic gestures. In a sense it 
may be called a show, but it is a successful 
one, for by it the conductor gets from the 
orchestra some very delicate and at times 
vivid effects, and on the whole smart 
playing. From an artistic point of view 
the lights and shades were exaggerated, 
sentiment frequently turned into senti- 
mentality, and passion torn to tatters ; 
yet there was undoubted cleverness, and 
even earnestness. 


The programme for the first evening 
was not well selected, but Tschaikowsky’s 
‘1812,’ Creatore’s ‘ Electric’ March, and 
‘The Ride to Hades’ from Berlioz’s 
‘ Faust,’ which were included in the week’s 
programmes, offered full scope to Creatore 
for displaying his magnetic power over 
his orchestra. 


Lou1an Hatyi.—Herr Oehler’s Pianoforte 
Recital. 


Herr Karu OEHLER gave a first piano- 
forte recital at the Zolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon. His programme included 
Chopin’s twelve Etudes, Op. 10, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, 
works giving ample opportunity for esti- 
mating the powers, technical, intellectual, 
and emotional, of a pianist. Herr Oehler 
has great command of the keyboard, and 
of this he gave many proofs in the Etudes ; 
there were from time to time wrong notes 
in the bass, but it would be charitable to 
set these down to nervousness. The 
pianist seemed clearly to understand 
what he was playing; the general im- 
pression created by the performance of 
the Etudes was, however, cold. To say 
there was no display of emotion would be 
too strong; yet throughout one felt that 
the objective side of the music was up- 
permost in the composer’s mind; and 
Herr Oehler’s rendering of the Beethoven 
sonata did not remove that impression. 
Virtuosity is a good servant, but a bad 
master. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Two interesting Russian chamber-music 
works have been heard during the week. 
One was the ‘Quatuor Slave,’ Op. 26, by 
Alexander Glasounow, in which the themes 
(actual folk- melodies or clever imitations 
thereof) give piquancy and charm to the 
music, especially in the ‘ Alla Mazurka’ and, 
‘Une Féte Slave,’ the third and fourth 
sections. This work was performed by the 
Nora Clench Quartet at their second concert 
last Monday. The other was a quintet for 
strings by Sergei Tanéiéw, produced at the 
fourth and last concert of the fifth series of 
the Wessely Quartet on Wednesday evening. 
Of the three movements, the first, in spite 
of fresh subject-matter, is the least charac- 
teristic. A wild barbaric spirit pervades 
the Allegro con Fuoco, while in the Tema 
con Variazioni there are proofs of great 
skill and individuality. All are not of equal 
merit; the weaker, however, serve as foils 
to the stronger, 


Miss Marian ARKwRIGHT, Mus. Bac., 
has won the prize of 25l. offered by The 
Gentlewoman for an original orchestral work 
by a British-born woman. Her work is 
descriptive of the four winds, after Mr. 
Kipling’s words. Miss Swepstone, first of the 
‘special commendations,’’ had, curiously, 
taken the same subject. The judges ap- 
pointed by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians were Sir George Martin, Dr. 
Markham Lee, and Mr. Percy Godfrey. 


Two concerts at the Paris Opéra and four 
at the Chatelet theatre are to be given in 
May, under the direction of Herr Wein- 
gartner. The Lamoureux Orchestra has 
been engaged. A Mozart festival is to take 
place on the 23rd, 25th, and 29th inst., 
under the direction of M. Reynaldo Hahn. 


Tue Oriana Madrigal Society, which 
lately gave a successful concert in Bechstein 
Hall, is, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Kennedy Scott, preparing to give another 
concert in June. As the expense of produc- 
tion is heavy, additional members, both 
active and honorary, are desired. Letters 
should be addressed to Mr. H. J. L. 
Massé, Hon. Secretary, Leighton] House, 
Kensington, W. 


ScHUMANN died fifty years ago, and the 
event will be commemorated—somewhat 
prematurely, since he died on July 29th— 
at Bonn by a festival on May 22nd and 23rd. 
A morning concert will be devoted to songs 
and chamber music. At the two evening 
concerts will be performed the Symphonies 
in E flat and B flat, the Concertstiick for four 
horns and orchestra, the ‘Manfred’ and 
‘ Genoveva’ Overtures, the Pianoforte Con- 
certo, the scenes from ‘ Faust,’ the ‘ Mignon ” 
Requiem, and the ‘ New Year’s Song.’ Prof. 
Joachim, assisted by the local conductor, 
Prof. Griiters, will be director. The orches- 
tra will be that of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
strengthened for the occasion. On the 
Sunday before the festival a visit will be 
paid to the grave, where a memorial address 
will be delivered; part-songs will also 
be sung by the male choral society Con- 
cordia, which fifty years ago followed Robert 
Schumann to his last resting-place. 


A wRITER connected with the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse has recently given an 
interesting account of the discovery by him, 
in the Styrian national museum “ Joan- 
neum ” at Graz, of an album which belonged 
to Anselm Hiittenbrenner, a native of that 
city (1794-1865). It was Hiittenbrenner 
who watched by the bedside of the dying 
Beethoven while Breuning and Schindler 
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went to the Wihringer cemetery to select a 
grave for him, and who closed his eyes after 
death. Under the cover of the album were 
found carefully preserved some of the grey 
hairs of the master. On one leaf there is 
an entry in the handwriting of Schubert, 
with whom Hiittenbrenner was on intimate 
terms. The entry is as follows :— 

Exiguum nobis vite curriculum natura cireum- 
seripsit, immensum gloriz. 

Cicero ex Orat. 
pro Rabirio. 
Francise. Schubert. 

Grillparzer’s inscription on Schubert’s tomb, 
** Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 
but still fairer hopes,” was true enough, but 
the above sentence from Cicero would have 
been still more fitting. 


THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung states that 
for Cornelius’s ‘ Barbier von Bagdad,’ which 
Dr. Richter will conduct at Covent Garden 
during the forthcoming season, the Felix 
Mottl version will be used. The opera, in 
two acts, was produced under Liszt’s direc- 
tion at Weimar in 1858. In 1874 Herr 
Mottl reduced it to one act, making also 
other alterations, and it was thus performed 
at Carlsruhe in 1884 ; the late Hermann Levi 
revised this version, which was published. 
The opera in its original form was revived at 
the Weimar festival of 1904 in honour of Cor- 
nelius, and avocal score of it has since been 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
With regard to Covent Garden, it is to be 
hoped that the work will be given as left by 
the composer. The Mottl version may or 
may not be an improvement, but in an 
case it would be best to let Correlius speak 
for himself. 


Le Ménestrel of the 4th inst. states 
that S. Arensky, a prominent composer 
of the younger Russian school, has just 
passed away. He was born at Novgorod 
on July 31st, 1861, and hence had not com- 
pleted his forty-fifth year. He studied at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, and was 
afterwards appointed Professor of Harmony 
and Counterpoint at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire. He wrote three operas: ‘A Dream of 
the Volga’ (1892), ‘Raphael’ (1894), and 
‘Nal and Damayanti ’ (1899), the first being 
the most important; Tschaikowsky, as we 
know from one of his letters, thought highly 
of the work. Of Arensky’s two symphonies, 
the first in B minor, Op. 4, was produced 
here by Mr. Wood in 1897. The Pianoforte 
Trio in D minor is one of the composer’s 
most attractive and most popular works; a 
second one in F minor, Op. 73, has only 
recently been published. Arensky‘s art-work 
also includes many songs and pianoforte 
pieces. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
a Sunday ae Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Moxy. Miss Elsie P' yfair's Violin Recital, 3, olian Hall. 
— Mr. Charles Williams's Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Alice Mandeville’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tres. Miss Ester de Munsterhjoim's Vocal Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
— Mr. Frederic Hosking’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Miss E. Nettleship’s Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Messrs. Dewar's Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
a Se and Madame Neustadt’s Concert, 8.30, Bechstein 
a 


Tuvus. Miss Nora Drewett's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Alma Mater Male Choir, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 

Fe. London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Sat Mozart Society's Concert, 3, Portman Rooms. 

Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 


We D. 








DRAMA 
Dramatic Gossip. 


Miss ELtten TERRY made her début on 
the stage on April 28th, 1856, as Mamillius 
in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ To celebrate the 





jubilee‘ of this event Mr. Tree will produce 
the same play, Miss Terry taking the part 
of Hermione, and Miss Viola Tree that of 
Perdita. Mr. C. W. Somerset will be 
Autolycus. 


Smr Conan Doyte’s ‘ Brigadier Gerard ’ 
obtained at the Imperial on Saturday a 
conspicuous success, due to the dash of Mr. 
Lewis Waller’s rformance of the hero, 
but is rather old-fashioned melodrama. 


‘Les SuRPRISES DU DiIvoRCE’ was re- 
vived on Monday at the New Royalty 
Theatre. The present season closes this 
evening. 

Mr. ARTHUR BouRcHIER will produce on 
April 26th Mr. Alfred Sutro’s new play, 
‘The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt.’ In 
addition to himself and Miss Vanbrugh, the 
cast will comprise Miss Henrietta Watson, 
Miss Elfrida Clement, Miss Kate Phillips, 
and Messrs. Aubrey Smith, O. B. Clarence, 
Charles Goodhart, and Charles V. France. 


‘Tue Heap Gir’ is the title bestowed 
by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox upon his 
forthcoming adaptation of ‘La Massiére’ of 
M. Jules Lemaitre. The characters in the 
piece (first played at the Renaissance in 
January, 1905) have been anglicized, and 
the scene of the action has been transferred 
to England. 


THE production of Mr. Barrie’s new play 
will take place at the Comedy Theatre, under 
the direction of Mr. Frohman. 


‘THE ALABASTER STAIRCASE’ is with- 
drawn this evening from the Comedy. It 
will be replaced on Tuesday by ‘A Pair of 
Spectacles,’ with Mr. Hare, Mr. C. Groves, 
and Miss Kate Rorke in their original parts. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. S.—S. T. B.—J. H. R.— 


Received. 
A. K.—No vacancy. 
C. J. C.—We cannot do this. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND ARTISTS. 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post free on 
application. 


Royal 4to, ®. 2s, net. 


ENG THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. A Selection of Ex- 
amples of Smaller Buildings, Measured, Drawn, and 
Photographed. With Introduction and Notes. By 

HORACE FIELD and MICHAEL BUNNEY. 
“The book is one a young architect should have. It 
would prove a good influence and prevent his running riot.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 


RCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1800. By 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Formal Garden in England.’ With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from 
Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 


“ Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly 
contribution to the literature of English architecture which 
we remember for many years.”—Daily Chronicle. 





Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 


ENGLAND. By E. S. PRIOR. With 340 Illustrations, 
mostly Drawn by G. C. HORSLEY. 

“Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much ability. 
He evidently has expended his best efforts upon his 
production, and those who wish to learn from so enthusi- 
astic a teacher will do well to add his volume to their 
library.”—Building News. 


Imperial S8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 


P- -— a en ge by the late Mrs. ALFRED 
GA . Fourth Edition. Enlarged and Re-edited by 
H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With a 
Chapter on Portable Dials by LEWIS EVANS, F.S.A., 
and one on Dial Construction by WIGHAM RICHARD- 
SON. With 208 Illustrations. 
““Mr. Gatty’s book is a mine of information on every- 
thing connected with the sun-dial.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. A 


Practical Handbook of its Artistic Treatment. By 
G. W. EVE. With 202 Illustrations. 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER. An Essay 
on Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By 
Sir MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart. With 39 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 
“*Should be in the hands of every one who paints from 
nature.”—ALFRED East, A.R.A. 





Post Svo, 68. net. 


THE TREATMENT OF DRAPERY 


IN ART. By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E. 

A.R.C.A.Lond. With over 50 Diagrams and Drawings 

in Line by the Author, and 32 Half-Tone Illustrations. 

“The book. should be in every art amateur’s library, and 

it will also capably minister to the needs of the practical 
student of art.”—Liverpool Courier. 


Medium S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IDEALS IN ART: Papers Theoretical, 


Practical, Critical By WALTER CRANE. With 
Title-Page, End-Papers, and Cover Designed by the 
Author and numerous Illustrations. 


“They tell in a truly graphic manner the story of the 
modern reform in Decorative Art in which their author had 
so large a share, and define in a masterly way the ideals 
that should inspire the craftsman and the employer for 
whom he works.” —Studio. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VENICE 


ACADEMY. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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